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REVIEWS 


fe and Administration of Edward, first Earl 
of Clarendon ; with original Correspondence 
qd Authentic Papers, never before pub- 
lished. By 'T. H. Lister, Esq. 3 vols. Long- 
man 


4 Life of Clarendon, compiled from contem- 
y sources, and illustrated by original docu- 
ments, can scarcely fail to be a welcome and an 
interesting work. Clarendon was one of the 
nost distinguished men of his age, and lived in 
the most eventful period of our history. In early 
lie, he was associated with many of the Puritan 
jaders; subsequently he became bound, by ties 
othe closest intimacy, to the Cavalier pays 
because the devoted friend of the First Charles— 
theconstant attendant and chief adviser of the Se- 
cond. He saw the rise, progress, and triumphant 
jsue of the parliamentary contests; he lived to 
witness the discontents of the Protectorate, the 
sort-sighted rejoicings of the Restoration, and, 
we his death, that misrule which hurried the 
ution to the verge of ruin. Thirty years, the 
most important in our history, saw Claren- 
dn, occupying stations of great responsibility ; 
that he was no listless official, no inactive par- 
tian, every page of his great historical work 
undantly proves; and the circumstance of his 
ing emphatically ¢he historian of his party— 
the writer of a work which has become the very 
text-book of the advocates of Charles — the 
sorehouse of their arguments—renders a full 
ai impartial review of his life and opinions ab- 
ely necessary, to enable us to test the de- 
gee of credit to which, as an historian, he is 
eatitled. 

Edward Hyde was the third son of Henry 
Hyde, of Dinton, in Wilts, a gentleman of an 
acient family, and possessed of a handsome 
state, who had been educated for the law, but 
ms never called to the bar—who had sat in 
everal parliaments during the reign of Eliza- 
kth, but at her death retired into the country, 


jai never again, though he lived thirty years 


tier, visited London. As Clarendon says, it 
my be worthy of notice, as illustrative of the 
“wisdom and frugality” of the age, that his wife, 
“married to him above forty years, never was in 
london in her life’—‘‘ by which providence 
ey enjoyed and improved their estates, kept 
pod hospitality in their houses, brought up 
ir children well, and were beloved by their 
mighbours.” In the seclusion of this village, 
i surrounded by such a family as is here 
awn, Edward Hyde passed the first fourteen 
ears of his life. In 1622, he was sent to Mag- 
len Hall, with a view to his taking orders; 
t while there, both his elder brothers died, 
ihe quitted the university in 1626, and was 
ed in the Middle Temple, of which his 

le, Sir Nicholas Hyde, was treasurer. His 
appearance in public life seems to have 
tn in 1634, as one of the conductors of the 
lebrated ‘‘ Four Inns of Court Masque’—an 
Mpensive pageant, intended, according to White- 
k, “to manifest the difference of their opinion 
im Mr. Prynne’s new learning, and serve to 
fute his Histriomastix against interludes.” 
tatified at this gorgeous spectacle, Henrietta 
ia, we are told, received the masquers with 
utmost courtesy; and, as one of the conduc- 
of the pageant, designed alike to express de- 
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votion to the queen, and hostility to the Puri- 
tans, did the great historian of Charles first 
appear at Whitehall. Meanwhile, Edward 
Hyde’s private life had been chequered with 
misfortune. A severe attack of ague incapaci- 
tated him from all study for many months; the 
small-pox, which followed, endangered his life ; 
and, before he had attained the age of twenty- 
one, he had both married and buried the object 
of his early affections. In 1632, Hyde re-entered 
married life. His second wife was Frances, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Master of 
Requests and Master of the Mint. Ere long, 
however, the death of his father again plunged 
him in affliction; and now, “ Sasoall ot the 
aid he had hitherto received, he was thrown 
upon the resources of his own great talents.” 

The entrance of Clarendon into political life 
commenced in 1635, when, being employed 
by the London merchants to draw up a pe- 
tition for them to the Treasury, he obtained an 
introduction to Laud, who was one of the com- 
missioners. ‘The patronage of Laud seems to 
have been soon extended to — and thus did 
the incipient historian become bound by another 
tie to that party of whose principles he became 
so illustrious an advocate. 

The succeeding five years passed prosperously 
and tranquilly ; in the bosom of his family,—en- 
joying the society of such men as Carew, Ben 
Jonson, Kenelm Digby, Chillingworth, and 
Selden,—well might the owner of a good estate, 
smiled on by the court, and patronized by the 
“ Lord of Lambeth,” and looking merely on the 
scene around him, boast of “ the fullest mea- 
sure of felicity that any people, in any age, for 
so long time together, have been blessed with.” 
That eloquent passage, indeed, at the commence- 
ment of his history, viewed but as the transcript 
of his personal feelings, may well be believed and 
pardoned ; but the historian should have looked 
beyond his own narrow circle, and then he would 
have seen “our dear mother, England, in a 
mourning weed, and with ashes on her head, 
and tears abundantly flowing from her eyes, to 
behold so many of her children exposed at once, 
and thrust from things of dearest necessity,”’ as 
Milton, with equal eloquence, but far more truth, 
affirms of this very period. In the spring of 
1640 Hyde first took his seat in parliament for 
Wootton Basset, and in a debate on a message 
from the King, had an angry dispute with 
Hampden. He was again returned to the Long 
Parliament, devoting himself with diligence to 
his parliamentary duties, and advocating mode- 
rate measures. In the proceedings against 
Strafford, Hyde took a part, but whether he 
voted for the bill of attainder is uncertain. The 
following remarks are worth extracting :— 

“Tt is unnecessary to recapitulate the well-known 
circumstances of the trial of Strafford,—a trial ren- 
dered interesting, almost beyond all others, by the 
character of the parties, by the ability displayed, and 
by its important political results, ‘We can,’ said 
May, ‘hardly call it the triakof the Earl of Strafford 
only. The King’s affection§ towards his people and 
parliament, the future success of this parliament, and 
the hopes of the three Kingdoms, depending on it, 
were all tried when Strafford was arraigned.’ Instead 
of recapitulating circumstances, I will rather advert 
to the interesting questions to which those circum- 
stances gave rise. Was Strafford justly convicted of 
high treason? for what reason did the legislature 
suspend the trial, and proceed against him by a 





bill of attainder? and were they justified in such a 
course ? 

“ As an answer to the first question, we have the 
unanimous opinion of the Judges, that upon all which 
the Lords had voted to be proved Straftord deserved 
to undergo the pains and penalties of high treason. 
It does not appear under what statute they pro- 
nounced him guilty ; or whether they had admitted 
that for which St. John had contended; namely, 
that common law treason was left untouched by the 
statutes of 25 Edward III. and 1 Henry IV. If 
this be admitted, and if an intent to subvert the con- 
stitutional liberties of the country be treason, there 
was such cumulative evidence of Strafford’s endea- 
vours to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical govern- 
ment, as would bring him fully within its reach, 
It is also evident, from expressions in his letters, 
that he did not sin through ignorance, but was per- 
fectly conscious of the peril he incurred. His letters, 
which, since his death, have come to light, criminate 
him to a greater extent than any article that was sub- 
stantiated on his trial. Yct, it will scarcely be doubted, 
that the 15th article (one of the two on which the 
Lords voted him guilty), charging him with having 
extorted, by armed force, sums imposed without law- 
ful warrant, did amount to levying war against the 
King, and was therefore treason under the 25th of 
Edward III. It has been weakly urged, in behalf 
of Strafford, that he probably so acted with the 
King’s connivance, or even in compliance with his 
express commands: how, then, could he levy war 
against him? This apparent paradox, (as it should 
be known, even by those moderately versed in con- 
stitutional history,) resides only in the expression : 
no valid argument can be built upon it. If the de- 
fence were valid, it would follow therefrom, that 
against the most dangerous kind of treason,—that 
which is committed by a subject at the bidding of 
the sovereign,—the law would offer no protection : 
the King might grant impunity to any culprit, and 
the liberties of the people would be absolutely in his 
hands. * * 

“It is more difficult to solve the question, why 
the Parliament suspended the judicial course, and 
proceeded against Strafford by a bill of attainder, 
No satisfactory reasons have been assigned for this 
change of procedure, nor were the actuating motives 
by any meansclear. The fresh evidence adduced by 
Pym and the younger Vane was apparently merely 
a pretext for such a change ; and for the real reason 
we must search elsewhere. It is scarcely possible 
that this reason was a desire to secure the conviction 
of Strafford ; for the uncertainty of the result was not 
thereby removed. It is even argued by Lord Digby, 
that the difficulty of conviction would be increased 
by a bill of attainder ; ‘since,’ he says,‘ I am _per- 
suaded neither the Lords nor the King will pass the 
bill; and, consequently, that our passing it will be a 
cause of great divisions and combustions in the 
state.” * * 


* But there is a reason, which not only is probable, 
but will at once account for the remarkable absence 
of all adequate explanation; for it was a reason 
which could not be assigned. The Commons might 
deem it essential not only that Strafford should fall, 
but that the King should be rendered more de- 
cidedly a party to his fall, than he could be by merely 
permitting justice to take its course under procedure 
by impeachment, and that he should be thereby 
practically and solemnly pledged to a renunciation 
of the despotic acts, for which that minister was 
punished. They might resolve, that if the blood of 
Strafford must be shed, it should at least serve to 
seal a compact between the sovereign and his people. 
It is moreover remarkable that Charles was solicitous, 
not so much that the life of Strafford should be saved, 
as that he should himself be exempted from the 
responsibility of giving an express sanction to his 
death. * * 
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“ Of the conduct of Charles it is difficult to speak 
in any terms but those of censure. He gave up to 
death the man, who, if we credit his solemn de- 
claration, he in his heart believed had done nothing 
worthy of punishment. He had endeavoured to 
save him, but by means which he ought not to have 
employed. He connived at the plot for the libera- 
tion of Strafford, which was revealed to the Parlia- 
ment by Goring. He endeavoured to stifle the bill 
of attainder in its progress through the Parliament, 
by his premature declaration that he would not assent 
to it. To unconstitutional means like these he did 
not scruple to resort, but he shrunk from the exercise 
of his veto. Hume, the ingenious apologist of 
Charles, adduces, with less than his usual plausi- 
bility, the King’s less reluctant assent to the more 
dangerous bill for rendering Parliament perpetual. 
He adduces this as serving ‘ to prove the integrity of 
his heart, and the goodness of his disposition!’ as if 
any comparison could be strictly maintained between 
an act of impolicy and an act of injustice! The bill 
by which Parliament was perpetuated might be more 
dangerous to the power of Charles, and it might be 
more impolitic to assent to it. But the assent to 
the execution of Strafford, if Charles really thought 
him innocent, was not mere impolicy, but a crime. 

“Hume speaks of the King’s ‘agony of grief, 
shame, and remorse for Strafford’s doom.’ Why this 
‘remorse,’ unless Charles felt that he had been ac- 
cessory to a legislative murder? There was scarcely 
any sacrifice which he ought not to have made, 
rather than consent to shed innocent blood. He 
possessed an undoubted right to save the man whose 
chief crime was an unscrupulous zeal for the interests 
of the prerogative: yet he sacrificed this zealous 
servant, after assuring him that not a hair of his head 
should be touched. Well might Strafford indig- 
nantly exclaim, ‘ Put not your trust in princes.’ ” 

With the bill for preventing the dissolution of 

arliament without the consent of parliament, 

yde’s determined opposition to the parliamen- 
tary party commenced; and when, soon after, he 
was summoned to a private interview with the 
king, he pledged himself to fight, @ /’outrance, 
for the cause of the Church and the monarchy. 
From this period Hyde became the confidential 
adviser of Charles; and, on the breaking out of 
hostilities, he repaired to him at York. During 
the subsequent progress of the war, his various 
talents were put in requisition to negotiate the 
raising of supplies ; but, before the battle of Edge 
Hill, he had retired in charge of the two princes 
who afterwards wore the crown. In the follow- 
ing year “ he was raised from the situation of a 
secret agent, to that of a responsible servant of 
the crown”—as Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
and in 1645 he became a member of the Prince 
of Wales’s council. 

The following years beheld Sir Edward Hyde 
exposed to difficulties, and anxieties, and priva- 
tions, which seem to have continued with little 
intermission for the space of fourteen years. 
Contests with the leaders of the royal army, 
were succeeded by disputes with the queen 
mother, who seems to have been jealous of the 
influence he possessed; and when, upon the 
execution of Charles, his son succeeded to the 
empty title of king, the little and necessitous 
court at the Hague exhibited even greater strifes 
and heart-burnings than had been known in 
the splendid court of Whitehall. The priva- 
tions which Hyde suffered during these years, 
and especially after Charles removed, with his 
adherents, to Paris, were very great. He was 
exposed— 

“Not merely to the nominal distresses of a pecu- 
niary embarrassment, but to the real privations of 
poverty, as is apparent from many of his letters. ‘ At 

this time, (November 9, 1652,) I have neither 
clothes nor fire to preserve me from the sharpness of 
the season.’ ‘J am so cold, that I am scarce able to 
hold my pen, and have not three sous in the world 
to buy a faggot.” ‘I have not been master of a 
crown these many months, am cold for want of 
clothes and fire, and owe for all the meat which I 
have eaten these three months, and to a poor woman 





who is no longer able to trust ; and my poor family 
at Antwerp (which breaks my heart) is in as sad a 
state as I am.’ It appears, too, that his official 
duties as secretary in the place of Nicholas, instead 
of being a source of profit, caused what, in his desti- 
tute state, was a serious addition to other burthens. 
*I cannot,’ he says,‘ avoid the constant expense of 
seven or eight livres the week for postage of letters, 
which I borrow scandalously out of my friends’ 
pockets; or else my letters must more scandalously 
remain still at the post-house: and I am sure all 
those which concern my own private affairs would 
be received for ten sous a week ; so that all the rest 
are for the King, from whom I have not received 
one penny since I came hither, and am put to all 
this charge.’ In another letter he mentions that he 
is reduced to want of decent clothing ; and, in May 
1653, tells Nicholas,‘ I owe so much money here, 
to all sorts of people, that I would not wonder if I 
were cast into a prison to-morrow; and if the King 
should remove, as I hope he will shortly have occa- 
sion to do, and not enable me to pay the debt I have 
contracted for his service, I must look for that por- 
tion, and starve there.’ ” 

Nor were these his greatest troubles :— 

“His equanimity seems to have been disturbed 
less by the evils of poverty, than by the factions, 
jealousies, importunities, and intrigues of the Court 
of Charles and the Queen mother. * The vexations 
I undergo by what I see and hear daily,’ he says, in 
a letter to Nicholas, of May 1653,‘ and the insup- 
portable weight of envy and malice I groan under, 
when I behave myself (God knows) with as much 
care as if I were to die the next minute, does make 
my life so unpleasant to me, and breaks my mind, 
that bread and water, in any corner of the world, 
would give me all the joy imaginable.’ ‘I have,’ he 
says, in another place, ‘ the good fortune to be equally 
disliked by those who agree in nothing else; my 
unpardonable crime being, that I would have the 
King do his business himself, and be governed by 
nobody: and my reason is, that, by truth itself, he 
hath more judgment and understanding, by many 
degrees, than many who pretend to it; and that is 
the only thing that breaks my heart, that he makes 
no more use of it.” The Queen was openly his foe: 
‘her displeasure,’ as he himself tells us, * grew so 
notorious against the Chancellor, that after he found, 
by degrees, that she would not speak to him, nor 
take any notice of him when she saw him, he for- 
bore, at last, coming in her presence, and for many 
months did not see her face, though he had the ho- 
nour to lodge in the same house, the palace royal, 
where their Majesties kept their courts.’ Rupert, 
Buckingham, and Jermyn, almost systematically 
opposed him. Herbert, lately Attorney-General, 
created Lord Keeper through the Queen’s influence, 
was ill-affected towards Hyde. Hyde was also ob- 
noxious to two opposite parties, the Papists and the 
Presbyterians, who, irreconcileable in all besides, 
concurred in enmity to him.” 

During all these years Hyde kept up a con- 
stant correspondence with England,—and, it is 
not improbable, solaced himself with the hope 
of brighter days. He seems to have been active 
in promoting the various plots which disturbed 
the latter years of the Protectorate, nor—not- 
withstanding the ingenious palliation of Mr. 
Lister—to have at all scrupled at plans of assas- 
sination. But all had failed, when the disturb- 
ances which arose after Cromwell's death revived 
the hopes of the royalists, and Hyde, with charac- 
teristic energy, sought to take advantage of the 
change. 

At length, after a series of negotiations well 
worthy of the occasion,—negotiations in which 
the falsehood, perfidy, and perjury of the chief 
actors are absolutely appalling,—after Monk 
had prayed that “his right hand might rot off, 
if he had the least design for the king,” and after 
Charles had solemnly pledged himself to the 
parliament, “ to be as tender of their privileges 
as of his own!’’ the “merry monarch” and his 
adherents re-entered their native land, amid the 
rejoicings, not only of the rude populace, but 
of the moral and religious Evelyn, who could 





compare it to nothing but “the return of the 


Jews from the Babylonish captivity.” « Wig, 
such religious fervency,” says Mr. Lister, “dj 
a man of sense and piety, swayed by the 
possessions of a partisan, and blinded by the 
glare of a popular jubilee, hail the commence. 
ment of a reign distinguished by political ge. 
basement and public profligacy, unparalleled jp 
the nation’s annals! Yet was he not utterly 
prey to delusion ; for, whatever might be the 
character of the young king, the throne was q 
present safeguard against the despotism of the 
army. His venial indulgence of a sanguine 
hope, was only an instance of a disposition, stil 
prevalent, to entertain exaggerated expectations 
of the good or ill result of every political or legis. 
lative change; and while such a disposition 
continues to prevail, the failure of political pro- 
phecies can never cease to be an instructive sy). 
ject of contemplation.” 

With these remarks, which close the firs 
volume, we conclude for the present. 








Leila ; or the Siege of Granada: and Calderon, 
the Courtier. By the Author of ‘ Eugene 
Aram.’ inseatel under the superintendence 
of Mr. Charles Heath. Longman & Co, 

Tuis is one of the “ taffata” books, which, para 

doxically enough, increase in number and in cost- 

liness in proportion as the public shows signs 
of satiety. ‘They are a sort of hybrid volumes, 
which rest their hopes of success as much on 
their pictorial as their literary contents. It 
would be unjust, therefore, to subject Mr. Bul- 
wer’s contribution to the minute examination 
demanded by a more elaborate or philosophical 
fiction. Mr. Bulwer cannot write a tale without 


brilliant passages of description, and picturesque 


scenes of interest; but the present, in relation 
to his more ambitious novels, stands just where 
Rossini’s ‘Tancredi’ stands, as compared with 
his ‘Guillaume Tell.’ It may be popular, but 
its popularity cannot be lasting. Never, to be 
sure, was there such a period for the Romancer’s 
uses, as the ‘Siege of Granada’—never such 
groupes as were assembled around and within 
the Moorish city. In the Spanish camp, the 
judicious and politic monarch—and Isabella, his 
glorious queen—and Hernando Pulgar—and 
Tomas of Torquemada, a stern and ghastly 
spectre, whose resolute and passionless super- 
stition impended like a fate over all whom he 
approached. Within the walls of the beleaguer 
ed town, Boabdil el Chico, though melancholy 
and irresolute, still a king—and his high-spi- 
rited, haughty mother, Ayxa la Horra—and 
the soothsayers who depressed the monarch 
by their omens and prophecies—and the fierce 
warriors, who would gladly have left their heart's 
blood upon the Vega of their own beautiful 
city, rather than surrender it. Mr. Bulwer has 
availed himself of these elements with skill ; but 
it has been to form a sketch, and not a picture. 
This work wants the appropriate Murillo tone 
of colouring ; it wants that intense and peculiar 
nationality—that mixture of geniality and state- 
liness—of the racy with the romantic—which 
tinctures the very music of the bolero and 
seguidilla, the very mantilla and sombrero of 
Spain, no less than its art and literature, in a mal- 
ner to be felt rather than described. The instine 
tive feeling of this nationality, which enables 4 
writer to transport his reader from one hem 
sphere to another, and yet keep his sympathy 
alive, is a special and separate thing, and not cot 
sequent on power of the highest order, as a mat 
ter of course. Asan instance, we might refer t 
the works of Washington Irving, where we always 
find ourselves familiar guests—now in the plen- 
tiful Dutch farm-house of America—now with 
Fray Antonio, in the Saracenic courts of the 
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ofthe English Squire. 

It would lead us too far, were we to attempt 
toshow how and wherein the character of Mr. 
Bulwer’s mind is antagonistic to that self-post- 

ing facility which we hold to be indispensable 
to the perfection of a national tale, relying rather 
m the portraiture of individual incidents and 
manners, than on the subtle anatomy of those 
thoughts and feelings which are common to the 
yiversal Man; and we are, perhaps, contra- 
dicing our own preamble in generalizing even 
thus much. Let us, then, speak of the romance 
git is—not as it might have been. 

Mr. Bulwer has made the main interest of the 
sory depend upon a love passage between 
leila, a Jewess, and Muza, the superb cham- 

ion of the Moorish cause, whose manly and 
sif-sacrificing fidelity to his king, despite of 
aspicion and unworthy usage, is only equalled 
by his tenderness towards his ladye-love: both 
we conceived in the true spirit of Romance. 
His path of service to Boabdil, and of suit to 
leila, are crossed, again and again, by a dark 
shadow—Almamen the magician—the Destiny 
of the Moslem stronghold, as the First Inquisitor 
isthe Destiny of the Christian camp. This dark 
and inscrutable man, so necessary, as the author 
of Evil, to every romancer, has a deep and 
double game to play; he would have his revenge 
wth upon Moor and Christian. His plans, 
however, according to usage, are entangled by 
a father’s love for his one only child. How, 
in progress of the story, Boabdil is betrayed by 
his counsellor, and Ferdinand's Jesuitical policy 
utwitted by the Jew—how the gallant Muza is 
severed from the maiden; and the latter, having 
been left a hostage among the Christians, in- 
ficts on her father a retributive torture, by for- 
sking the faith of Israel—and how, after scenes 
fnecromancy, and ambuscade, and onslaught, 
the good city of Granada is lost, and the love 
tory closed, Mr. Bulwer tells far better than we 
could do: and let those who care to know, read. 

‘Calderon the Courtier’ is a tale of intrigue, 
complicated after the true Spanish fashion, and 
witten in a spirit by which more is meant than 
meets the ear. The book is spoiled, rather than 
wt off, by its illustrations, for they are wretched 
—false, tawdry, and melo-dramatic—including 
the likeness of the author. Had Mr. Bulwer 
hen disposed to offer himself up for ‘ daws to 
pek at,” as an incarnation of conceit and fop- 
pry, he could not have fulfilled his object more 
completely, than by sending forth to the world 
sch a representation of the author of ‘ Pelham.’ 
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Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 
edit. Taylor & Walton. 


for ten long years has an Atlantic of frothy liter- 
dure swept over the head of this little book, 
madering it, unless to the deep searchers, as 
visible as. Plato’s Island. The central fire 
must be potent that forces up sunken ground 

h such a weight of floating weeds and 
uffocating fluency. Again, however, the book 

appear; yet will perhaps remain still as 
snerally unknown asif it were written in Runic. 
fothe major part of our countrymen Pure In- 
tllectualism, whatever be the type, is always 
tunic reading. But besides a taste for the 
tipt-syllabub kind of mental food, our country- 
ten have another godt, its very opposite, which 
0» makes them rare guests at the ethereal feast 
'Reason: a desire to gorge their capacities 
th whatever smacks of Avoirdupoise, Handi- 
malt, and Horse-power,—to be knowledge- 
mammed with all that proceeds from the sweat 
apatentee’s brow, or the steam ofa Mechanic's 
e-room. Such are called the solid, positive 
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goods of existence, though, in truth, the most 
perishable, merely passing through us as through 
funnels and flues; or, at all events, no more than 
a poor remnant of them serving for a dismal 
banner and boast by the grave~side, like Saladin’s 
shirt.. From North Ronaldshay to South Fore- 
land, from parliament-house to publican’s, from 
study to smithy, an epidemic fever prevails about 
the “ practical ;” men of sense, men of genius, 
pseudo-politicians, and fop-philosophers,— nay, 
our very poets, with their monotonous cricket- 
chirrup about fireside joys, as if in their idea 
the whole glowing scope of heaven's pavement 
were cut down to a hearthstone—our very idlers 
and imbeciles ring an endless change in praise 
of the practical; Great Tom and Little Tinkle 
—Empty-head and Long-tongue—all din us 
with the same burthen, all toll out the same 
wearisome chime! Those few confessors who 
dare worship at the shrine of Spiritualism, those 
who dare pay their vows, even in the crypt of 
Meditation, to an abstract Essence instead of a 
substantive Idol, are persecuted, spat upon, and 
derided ; imaginators are called visionaries—the 
fanciful mere workers of mental filagree, spinners 
of glittering cobweb—transcendentalists are 
looked upon as a sort of tame lunatics—the un- 
worldly as idiots—whoever do not think steam- 
coaches, and portable stoves, and votes at a 
town-council, chief ingredients of the summum 
bonum, or do not admire a Macadamized street 
more than the Milky Way—are set down as 
blind to the great objects of present existence, 
and the most splendid perspectives of happiness 
opening on the human race. Everything is 
brought home to men’s business, and backs and 
bellies, rather than their “ bosoms.” The crea- 
ture-comforts engross all our thoughts and 
energies, attract all our eyes, and sighs, and 
prayers, as parish loaves in the chancel do those 
of starved charity-boys. ‘To us the banquet of 
Contemplation is but a Barmecide’s feast of hot- 
water, insipid, or peradventure emetical. 
Whither will this taste lead us from our prepa- 
ratory state here? Shall our first aim in a future 
life be the nectar and ambrosia? Shall we look to 
find the celestial Zion lit with gas, and the ways 
of Infinity laid down with cast-iron, and the River 
of Bliss working millwheels or machines to weave 
amaranth into angel crowns? Yet even such a 
state of soul at departure from the body does 
this consecration of both to the objects of mere 
earth-life promise us! Materialism, in one form 
or other, is the native, irradicable superstition of 
clay-creatures, as the dust falls downwards; a 
more subtle materialism than has ever yet in- 
sinuated itself, now spreads far and wide among 
us; more subtle because outwardly consistent 
with pious observances and faith itseif; it leaves 
religious ordinations and occupations untouched, 
but by limiting all secular goods to the “ practi- 
cal,” by laying the tax and penalty of scorn on 
the pure intellectual, stamping whatever will 
delight the senses with a crown and sceptre, 
whatever profits the mind alone with a cap and 
bells—by proclaiming wtilitarianism the sole 
thing useful, and speculative works the vain 
stereotype of dreams—it tends to make our here 
predominate over our hereafter, and this small 
globe drive the great other World out of view. 
As the old poetic divine expresses it, our “ mor- 
tality swallows up our immortality.” ‘True, we 
build churches by the gross, and compel sinful 
shopmen and barmaids to frequent thei or green 
lanes of a Sunday; we have bitter fights between 
Evangelical and Anglican, Protestant and Papist, 
Dissenter and Assenter, whe shed their venom in 
God's cause as a somewhat handsomer libation 
than each other's blood ; but this furor theologi- 
cus only allows us more licence to be supine 
about the secular improvement of the soul, and 
devote our entire furlough from the sacred service 





to gratifying, multiplying, and stimulating our 
bodily appetites. Who are the busiest world- 
lings among us? Precisely that most respectable 
class the Quakers, whose religious interval is, 
for the time of its duration, a surrender of the 
whole person to the spirit. In like manner we 
all (save a very few), letting piety monopolize us 
on its own days or its own subjects, deem that a 
warrant to become on others what Arviragus 
calls idolaters of the “ dirty gods”—Mammon 
and his host, who turn the Temple of Mind into 
a Stock-Exchange, where each has his alley, and 
his stall, and his broker. With all her religion 
England is for the most part essentially Sad- 
ducean ; not that she denies a future life by her 
words but by her deeds, making the great end 
of her ambition prosperity on this bank and 
shoal of time, as if it were anything more than a 
mere headland to the infinite continent of Ex- 
istence beyond the skies. What else does her 
ceaseless pre-occupation about the “ practical” 
betoken? the absorption of her powers and ener- 
gies in accumulating sensuous comforts, supply- 
ing hardware luxuries, enhancing the old and 
discovering new ‘Tarentine delights, her devotion 
to the technic and the tangible, her contempt 
for abstract pursuits, and distaste for imaginative 
enjoyments? What else than that she practically 
considers the Great Gulf as a great grave, where 
men shall lie buried in the eternal sleep of an- 
nihilation? To be sure, some among her people 
exhibit and act under a different persuasion ; 
there are Pharisees and Scribes as well as Sad- 
ducees upon her soil; but we have stated the 
point generally. 

It is very far from our thoughts to commend 
or advocate that system of feeding upon its own 
brain which too much distinguishes Germany. 
Nevertheless beyond question it must be admit- 
ted nobler to err with Plato as a philosopher 
than as an oil-merchant. The Germans, shut up 
between their sands and pine-forests, may in- 
dulge speculation, like sol wor of the desert, 
till their minds grind themselves out, or ooze 
forth in ignes fatui around their heads, and so be 
taken for glories ; transcendentalism may mount 
aloft until it lose itself in the moonshine, reflec- 
tion plunge deep enough into the profound to 
find Chaos; but we believe this much is un- 
deniable of German spirituality, that it assumes 
day by day a character less exaggerated, and 
according as the land becomes more a part of the 
west than the east, will its genius improve, from 
a wholesome admixture of our practical with its 
own speculative basis. On the other hand, what 
is there to bring about such an amelioration 
here? Whence shall we derive the spiritual 
element that should mingle with such an over- 
measure of the practical? We shun the Con- 
templative more and more as we pursue the 
Active; deeming the offspring of imagination 
bright spectres at best, because they want a 
certain scale-weight, and are not reducible to the 
grosser substantialities upon which the brute 
part of our nature battens. Every day do we 
devote ourselves more and more to the care of 
our flesh-pots, and ridicule those in whom the 
Pythagorean regimen nourishes meditation, 
Abstract philosophers! how are they better than 
wizards who can call spirits from the vastv deep, 
but not a shrimp nor an oyster? Let the Abstract 
rejoin, if we ted upon the sweetmeats ot lite 
until by the daintiness of our table we had turned 
our clay into alabaster, is this the sole or the best 
method to refine ourselves from the dregs of 
earth? Epicurus himself would deny it. Trul- 
liber alone would assert the dogma, that practical 
enjoyments make this world’s paradise. Shall 
transcendentalism be forborne in favour of the 
Trulliberian philosophy? Are we to renew the 
Egyptian polytheism, deifying fat oxen and pot- 
herbs? ‘Troglodytes and those miserable savages 
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who feed upon the unctuous earths do not im- 
bibe more of the sordes animi than civilized 
beings who wallow in the honey of the land, 
however clarified. Animal comforts we know 
and acknowledge must be the prime object of 
animal creatures, but exclusive relish for them 
would only become man were he all beast. 
Should the rapt soul perpetually sit in the mouth ? 
perpetually feast itself there? Should we meta- 
morphose ourselves into a population of land- 
sharks, ever agape for what fills the maw? or 
do we imagine purple and fine linen enhance 
our real condition more than red spatterdashes 
on a pie make him a pheenix? Surely if not 
rendered purblind by coal-smoke and cotton- 
fuzz, we should see there are other things worth 
pursuit besides the mundane. Yet these alone 
employ us the six secular days, leaving the fag- 
end of the week to religion! No fear of us 
plunging too deep into the Holy Grove of Spi- 
ritualism, like those modern mystagogues the 
Germans. Our mania is for wandering through 
a grove of ship-masts and shot-towers, and steam 
and gas chimnies ; the mysteries of trade are all 
we care to unravel. What is to convert us, it 
were hard to prophesy, from this preposterous 
creed that pampering the carnal part of our 
nature is the one reasonable occupation, and 
that abstract joys cannot be utilitarian, though 
our better part, the soul, can taste and feed upon 
and benefit by no other! Suppose the end-all 
were death; are we body and spirit, yet will 
purvey for the former alone? But if death be 
no more than a shaking off the dust from that 
stamen of existence, the immortal spirit,—shall 
we have so much care about the comforts of this 
dust which lets them merely filter through it a 
few years, while we give ourselves as little con- 
cern as religious profession will permit, about 
what would enlarge and exalt itself by every 
gift, carrying each with it at least to the tomb, 
even though it dropped the freight there, and 
did not reproduce it in another world? 

No doubt a necessary cause, and therefore 
excuse, may be alleged for the materialism 
predominant throughout England. Her four 
seas are in fault; she is a worldling by force of 
geographical position. Her being an emporium 
alone makes her an empire; she had as good be 
inhabited by her old Megatherions, if not by the 
bestial god Mammon; he it is that preserves her 
a kingdom, else she must have been long since 
but a second Dauphiny to France, or a merino 
pasturage to Spain. As position renders her 
commercial, so a poor soil renders her manu- 
facturous; hence, on both these accounts, she 
must cultivate the practical arts, must push them 
to their utmost perfection: become broader by 
her floating islands—her ships—and the space 
they bridge, she becomes richer by their freight- 
age, to keep her at par with other countries. Who 
then can wonder she is so little given to the 
Pure Intellectual? Does heavenly-pensive Con- 
templation sit in a work-shop? Is the music of 
the anvil right accompaniment to the music of 
the spheres? No! the “swart faery of the mine” 
rises from his shaft the Guardian Angel of Great 
Britain, and she must follow the inspirations of 
this sooty divinity, though it make her sordid 
like himself. If she cannot choose but lick the 
dust, it may as well be golden. Perhaps the 
wonder is that her grovelling life has left her 
any grandeur of carriage; that breathing for ever 
the thin mire of a metallic atmosphere she has 
still so much cleanness about her heart. But 


riches are the source of two contradictions at 
once—Cupidity and Generosity ; more will have 
more, often that it may spend more; money 
becomes less precious where plentiful, and a 
magnificent profuseness takes place of a mean 
economy, liberalizing the spirit in one sense 
while narrowing it in another. Who so filthy 





as gold-finders? who so unthrifty? There are 
fewer misers in England than in France, where 
every one must be saving of his little; fewer 
avaricious in France than in England, where 
every cne must disburse comparatively much. 
What people, save our own, gives a score of 
millions through mere luxury of conscience? 
what people, though less debt-ridden than we, 
gives anything thereto at all? Would that in 
like manner love of the practical and the abstract 
might co-exist among us! But Greece alone 
had large-mindedness enough to embrace both, 
potency of genius to compress them into amica- 
ble union. Psyche’s wings were not clogged in 
the oil-jar of Plato ; the wise demon of Socrates 
was not stunned by his stone-cutter’s mallet. 
Commerce and Manufacture did not make Attica 
think her loftiest steps, her longest strides in the 
March of Intellect should be taken through her 
potteries and figgeries ; her people did not hoist 
a leather-apron and a horse-shoe for national 
emblems like the Tartars and the English. 
Among us all commerce is encouraged—save 
commerce with the skies; we are a speculating 
race, witness the bankrupts’ calendar; but not a 
speculative, witness the booksellers’ catalogue. 
One or two little volumes like the present, Cole- 
ridge’s Semi-German Discourses, and some 
poetry of a reflectiveness more pure than pro- 
found, constitute almost the sum-total of abstract 
literature added by this age to a stock of the 
ee which St. Paul’s Churchyard could not 
nold. Our national song ought to be “ Brit- 
tania rule the wares, as well as the waves!” 
What do we make of our presiding goddess but 
a she-Vulcan instead of a Minerva? or rather 
a drudging goblin instead of a white-handed 
spirit? 

Very true, the English are a “thinking, a 
most thinking people.” This is quite recon- 
cileable with their not thinking in the most 
dignified strain. Pismires are a wise people, 
but all their wisdom will never fit them for any- 
thing superior to busy crawlers about a crumbling 
mound. Our meditative countrymen think too 
much with their eyes on the clod, instead of 
turning them now and then sublimely towards 
the stars. Though erect of person, their minds 
go upon all-fours, to snuff earth as near as they 
can. Yet such was not the case of yore. What 
modern people has exhibited loftier intellectual 
aspirations, or powers which ran so full abreast 
with them ? Shakespeare and Milton—nay, those 
‘* practical” philosophers Bacon and Newton— 
prove sufficiently the native genius capable of 
sounding any depth, scaling any height, span- 
ning any breadth, in the world of human 
thought; it is mere baseness of ambition, erro- 
neous and short-sighted theory about what con- 
stitutes man’s welfare, exaltment, positive gain, 
—that wiil keep us from being Leader of the 
Nations in pure intellectualism, as we have been 
in almost every other path where there was a 
palm to be won. But when shall our present 
ignoble supremacy have attained its highest 
pitch? When shall we feel sated with the sweet 
draught of self-complacence at being—sovran 
coal-miners, blacksmiths, haberdashers, pedlars, 
sea-porters? when feel we have done enough for 
our fame in glutting our own markets with 
voluptuous commodities, and teaching other 
nations the way to advance in Sybaritism as far 
as ourselves? It must be admitted, perhaps, in 
philosophic comprehensiveness, that the practical 
arts should obtain the highest cultivation of which 
they are capable, like any other; and that, as 
we have said, while men are flesh the carnal 
comforts, making great part of their happiness 
here (however often generating the wet rot in 
their souls), reasonably demand their regard : 
England, therefore, the grand perfectionater of 
those arts, and purveyor of those carnalities, 








deserves a round-robin of thanks, not 
from the kingdoms of the globe. Men sh 
walk, by means of our Lady Bountiful, on clove 
to the grave instead of thorns, and fall beneai 
the stroke of death like fatted calves with 
of meal and wine sprinkled between their brow, 
But when will she become that Benefactress 
Mankind, who shall guide them along tho. 
elevated paths which give purer appetites, an 
point out to them the ethereal food which maka 
the spirit wax sublime? possibly not till she 
no longer the thorough servant of this dusty 
mansion, Earth; till her practical arts are ¢. 
hausted or equalled, till her Trade Winds kul, 
her palladium, the rudder, is set up in anothe 
Tarshish, and the tide of wealth, now overflowing 
her, shall gild her waters and enrich her soil ny 
more. When the Danie of modern kingdom 
shall cease to inlap showers of gold she may 
possibly forswear venal ambition. England may 
then become, instead of a sounding work 
and busy mart, a silent laboratory of mind; her 
swarm of merchants and bankers wrapped up in 
goldbeaters’-leaf, and gentleman graziers, and 
aristocrats propped by the counter, and cout- 
vermin migrated from Mark Lane—her philo- 
sophers and men of science grown pursy with 
pandering to mechanism and materialism—may 
diminish gradually as she declines, and the 
remnant, for want of occupation, turn her de. 
serted courts into stow, her squares, no longer 
whirlpools of flying dust and equipages, into 
academic groves. A few centuries have some- 
times wrought greater revolutions. What then, 
should such a fate befal her Temple of Good- 
fortune, which is so much built upon cinders! 
Adversity often brings Philosophy in her train, 
practical Idleness often begets mental Industry; 
even an illiterate soldier, sitting amidst the ruins 
Carthage, felt his thoughts at once — 
and exalted. Ifthe destiny of all nations hitherto 
be that of England, she may nevertheless be- 
come the Greece of modern Europe, and have 
the consolation of making her vanquishers still 
own her intellectual sway, and those who tread 
her down, afterwards, like obedient disciples, sit 
at her feet. We will “speak a prophecy,” as 
the fool in the play did of England once before: 
it is neither France, nor Russia, nor the United 
States,—it is Germany,—which she has most to 
fear! O but for her sons above mentioned, those 
gigantic Spirits who bear her crown aloft, how 
we should tremble for her eternal sovranty of 
fame! 

Let us subjoin a few words on the present 
work. Though a second edition, so much has 
been retrenched, recast, and added, that it is 
almost a new book, certainly an improved one. 
Most of the choicest parts are late contributions; 
indeed we should not have disliked to find more 
of the old omitted, especially those somewhat 
painful attempts at conveying wisdom through 
witticism, which if not united by an electric 


























flash never fuse well together. But these are 
slight blemishes, and well.redeemed in the longer 
and sincerer articles. We may now name the 
Rev. J. C. Hare, co-translator of Niebubr’s 
Rome, as chief author of ‘Guesses at Truth.’ 
Their great value is less that they teach readers 
what to think, or how to think, than a far more 
difticult and important secret—to love thinking 
—which they render attractive by an exemplifi- 
cation in themselves of its beauty and noble uses. 
Important, we have said, because if thought were 
loved it would oftener lead us to think aright; 
in general, the reason we know not what to 
think, or think wrongly, is that we seldom think 
enough on the subject, perhaps scarce at all, from 
aversion to the process. Again, love of thought 
is the first step towards enthronement in 

Intellectualism, towards—shall we dare breathe 
it?—the star-crownedj Transcendental platform 
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from which, as from a sublime observatory half 
yay between the underworld and the empyrean, 
ye take our most comprehensive, perspicuous 
siew of both,—where also we are nearest, while 

below the skies, to our last and loftiest state 
sfexistence. It isfar beyond our feeble powers 
tp plead this cause as it deserves, against the 

judices of a whole nation; indeed impotent 
savocacy often does effectual discredit ; books 
like the one before us are the ablest defenders, 
snd to them we commitit, though with a “guess 
at’ what we fear will prove “truth,” that little 
more success in the enterprise awaits them than 


ourselves. 








Congress of Verona, §c.§c. By M.de Chateau- 
briand. (Second Notice.) 

fisrory has been likened to an old almanac; 
and in this our age, the comparison is something 
more than a mere figure of speech. It is not 
simply that events have succeeded each other 
with a rail-road rapidity, but that systems and 
combinations have been formed and dissolved, 
have been tried and found untenable, and after 
having strutted their hour upon the stage, have 
faded away and been heard no more; leaving 
bebind them no traces or results, calculated to 
re-awaken attention, or revive interest. Of the 
arrangements devised after the battle of Waterloo 
by the Holy Alliance, in their soi-disant settle- 
ment of Europe, how few remain to bear witness 
tothe wisdom and foresight of the contrivers! 
Where are the legitimate Bourbons? where the 
Spanish and Portuguese absolute kings? where 
the united kingdom of the Netherlands? where 
that of Poland? Echo may go on answering 
“where” to a long string of such questions; and 
the answer is a decided conviction of ignorance 
and imbecility, brought home to the royal diplo- 
matists, who so egregiously mistook the temper 
of the times and their own position, and who so 
much abused the power which fortune in her 
fickleness had placed for a moment within their 
grasp. While the continental sovereigns were 
occupied in carving out Europe on calculations 
of souls and demi-souls, and running through a 
string of stop-gap Machiavelisms, to prop the 
social edifice they had built on a moving sand, 
the inexorable march of opinion proceeded un- 
disturbed, and destroyed faster than they could 
create. Their story consequently is but a 
sequence of isolated episodes, which are already 
as completely obsolete as if centuries had passed 
since the date of their existence. 

The present attempt of M. de Chateaubriand 
to fix public attention on his share in these 
transactions, and to revive an interest in the “ bu- 
ried majesty” of the campaign of the Trocadero, 
has, therefore, small chance of success. As a 
matter of history, one line will suffice to record 
the all which men will care to remember of the 
subject :—the details which the author has here 
accumulated will serve only as furnishing an- 
other monument of that trite truism in human 
nature—a man’s importance to himself; and 
they might be dismissed with the words of an 
advertisement, as things “of no use to anybody 
but the owner.” We might, then, have been 
excused by ourselves and by our readers, if we 
had let the volumes before us drop with our 
extracts last week ; and we were more than half 
inclined to have done so. The Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand, however, being, as he says of 
himself, a writer of conscience, the interests he 
inspires are not always those which he aims at 
producing. The naiveté of his self-satisfaction 
vents itself sometimes in confessions, throwing 
out lights, of which the author is not aware; 
while, in his eager pursuit of tropes and figures 
he is apt to let fall pregnant self-contradictions, 
which a writer of a cooler temperament would be 


over-excitable zealots to his cause, whose honesty 
is more dangerous to his friends, than his talents 
are to their enemies. In all these respects we 
have found the ‘Congress of Verona’ rather 
amusing; and we are disposed to linger on its 
pages longer, perhaps, than they intrinsically 
deserve. 

The Vicomte is, as he himself thinks, one of 
the heroes—and, as every one must allow, one 
of the martyrs of royalty; yet we question 
whether the most thorough-going Jacobins could, 
in their malice, speak more slightingly of kings 
and their craft than undoubtingly he does. Thus, 
on the subject of diplomacy, he remarks, .that, 
“to arrive at our end we must often temporize, 
take a by-path, or even remain for a while at a 
stand-still; a ‘no’ from a sceptred incapacity (in- 
capacité a sceptre) thrown across a negotiation, 
cuts everything short. It requires months to get 
rid of the veto of a fool, through the instrumen- 
tality of confessors, mistresses, ministers, or va- 
lets.” Again, apropos to his own possible influ- 
ence on the events which led to the revolution of 
1830, he concludes that, “‘ after all, it was but a 
monarchy overthrown, and there will fall many 
more. I owed it nothing but my fidelity, and that 
it has.” On the recommendation of Villéle, Cha- 
teaubriand was proposed to Louis XVIII. as 
minister. On this occasion, he observes, ‘* His 
Majesty, far from being disposed in my favour, 
was with difficulty brought to consent to my 
nomination. Kings were no more fond of me, 
than I was of them. I have served them with 
all my powers, but without interest and without 
illusion. Louis XVIII. detested me: he had a 
literary jealousy of me. If he had not beena 
king, he would have been an academician ; and 
he had a perfectly classical antipathy to the 
romantic writers. He knew nothing about my 
feelings in this respect. I would willingly have 
yielded him the palm. I never was disposed to 
contest any thing with any one—not even with a 
poet porte-sceptre. I however ultimately suc- 
ceeded in gaining the king's good-will, even to a 
degree sufficient to frighten my colleagues. The 
king often slept at the council-table, and he was 
right ; when he did not sleep, he told stories. He 
was a capital mimic, which did not particularly 
amuse Villéle, who wanted todo business. Cor- 
biére and the other ministers listened in silence, 
while I could not resist the amusement the king’s 
stories afforded me. He was charmed with this 
success ; and when in want of an excuse for in- 
troducing his mot, he used to cry out in his little 
clear voice, ‘I am going to make M. de Chateau- 
briand laugh.’..... Our kings have a traditional 
hatred of great names; their tenacious memories 
were ever full of the wars with the great vassals ; 
they hired the nobles as domestics ; they admitted 
them to their household, but they feared them 
at the council-board.” What a scene! what a 
reflection ! 

These, and many other incidental remarks of 
a similar character, but less easy to extricate 
from their context, sufficiently prove that Cha- 
teaubriand’s opinions of the kingly character, 
and of the working of despotic governments, are 
not quite consistent with his zeal against the 
revolution, and his attachment to the right-line 
principle. The truth is, that the ideas of this 
very able rhetorician on the subject of govern- 
ment, are a mere rope of sand. He is, by his 
devotion to high-sounding phrases, and his poe- 
tical chivalry, a pure monarchy man; but, by 
his contact with the age in which he has lived 
and written, he is (as far as he is anything) a 
constitutionalist, and something more ; and then, 
his love of country will not allow him to shut his 
eyes to the odium which accompanied the mode 
of the restoration, and the measures adopted to 
maintain it. ‘The dislike of the king and of the 


while they distrusted him for advocating the 
rights of humanity, he was rejected by the nation 
for subordinating those rights to the claims of a 
family or an individual. ‘This is, and ever has 
been, the position of half-and-half politicians,— 
of those who are ni chair ni poisson. As Falstaff 
says, “no man knows where to have them;” 
and, therefore, no man desires to have them at 
all. What he himself says of opposition in a 
constitutional government, applies against his 
own position ; and the remark merits quotation : 
“ A systematic opposition appears to me the 
only one proper to that form of government. 
An opposition of conscience is useless. Con- 
science is the proper arbiter of a moral fact; it 
is no judge of an intellectual fact. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that an opposition should range 
itself under a chief, who may appreciate the 
whole course of legislation. Where this plan is 
not pursued, the individual deputy mistakes his 
folly for his conscience, and casts it into the bal- 
lot-box. Uncombined opposition consists in float- 
ing between parties, in champing the bit, in 
voting sometimes for the men you would displace, 
and in playing the magnanimous while absorbed 
in vexation. It is a mutinous imbecility in the 
common soldiers,—a system of ambitious com- 
promises among the chiefs of a party.” The 
little bit of nonsense about the functions of con- 
science put on one side, there is much useful 
truth in this shrewd political maxim. 

It has pleased many persons, in sundry places, 
to institute comparisons between Chateaubriand 
and the late Mr. Canning. Both were literary, 
both statesmen, and both, as politicians, (to use 
a French idiom) “swam between two waters.” 
There was in them a similar discrepance be- 
tween their literary tendencies and their posi- 
tion, which was to each a source of temporary 
difficulty, and of great loss of strength. Of this 
common trait of character Chateaubriand seems 
to have been aware; and he evidently felt for 
Canning a rivalry, which breaks out in frequent 
passages of the work before us. How much 
alive he was to Canning’s reputation, the follow- 
ing passage, for instance, plainly declares :— 
“The Minister for Foreign Affairs of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, apropos to Brougham’s attack 
on me, applied to me Moliére’s ‘ ‘Tu I'as voulu, 
Georges Dandin,’ which I have already cited. 
My illustrious friend, nevertheless, has often ex- 
pressed himself with indulgence and politeness 
towards me. At the Literary Fund, during my 
embassy, in a letter he wrote to me at Vienna, 
and in others which I shall lay before the reader, 
he showed a spirit of emulation (se piquait 
d émulation) ; and he entered into a rivalry of 
diplomatic notes against me with the whole 
force of his talent. When I was named minister, 
he told the clerks in his office (!!!) ‘ Now, gen- 
tlemen, we must mind how we write.’ He 
corrected, and often wrote his despatches him- 
self; and when he had satisfied himself, he would 
add, ‘ What will Chateaubriand think of that?’”’ 
The tortuous and absurd procedures of diplo- 
macy, might, perhaps, have forced the two 
ministers into an intellectual struggle of finesse, 
if not of fine writing, during the Spanish war: 
but, we think, no one can read Chateaubriand’s 
accounts and Mr. Canning’s correspondence, 
without being satisfied that no two men were 
ever less fitted to be compared together. The 
qualities of their minds were totally different. 
Canning, however poetical in his temperament, 
was, as a politician, decidedly positive ; Chateau- 
briand was all imaginative and mystical. The 
one was a thinker, the other a concocter of 
phrases. The one was wholly devoted to the 
practical, the other to the abstract. ‘The writer 
of the Anti-jacobin satires, and the author of 
the ‘Itinéraire,” were surely two incommen- 
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The — of Chateaubriand against Can- 
ning is, nevertheless, perpetually breaking forth. 
‘ England (he says, on one occasion,) has lost an 
opportunity ; and Mr. Canning’s ill-temper has 
augmented accordingly. He has propped his 
private passions with the passions of his country- 
men. His jealousy being excited, and his self- 
love mortified, they have sought a support in the 
national jealousy and pride of England. This 
statesman should have taken a decided part for, 
or against, the French expedition; and should 
not have contented himself with exhaling his dis- 
content in offensive language. Had I been the 
first minister of a great country, I would not have 
uttered public wishes against another state, with- 
out drawing the sword.” Again, “ Canning has 
been my personal friend, and I am still devoted 
to him by the attachment of admiration ; but I 
must speak the truth. Some evil genius [that 
of Mr. Canning?] got possession of England 
after the battle of Waterloo. Great Britain has 
now but one fixed idea, that of the developement 
of her industry: she has substituted a physical 
principle for a moral one.” 

Now, in all this, we perceive two things plainly 
enough: first, that notwithstanding the occupa- 
tion of Cadiz, Chateaubriand felt that Canning 
had foiled the French policy; and secondly, that 
the genius of the English statesman was, in all 
political respects, incomparably superior to that 
of his cotemporary. As to the “ physical prin- 
ciple,” what have statesmen to do but with the 
positive interests of society? He who would 
embark a nation in war for a point of honour, 
is a mere nincompoop. Mr. Canning’s objects 
were simple, tangible, intelligible; Chateau- 
briand’s were rhetorical commonplaces. What, 
indeed, did Chateaubriand propose, as the ulti- 
matum of his ministerial life, —as a set-off 
against Canning’s positive ideas ?—to have joined 
the Emperor Alexander “to accomplish four 
great objects: the re-union of the Greek and 
Latin church; the liberation of Greece; the 
foundation of Bourbon monarchies in South 
America; and the just increase of the French 
frontiers,”—i. e. placing them on the Rhine:— 
the instrument singular, the ends at that time 
perfectly chimerical. Truly, Louis XVIII. did 
wisely in getting rid of such an adviser. 

Of Mr. Canning, as a politician, we are no 
unqualified admirers; but we cannot admit any- 
thing approaching to an assimilation in the esti- 
mate of two such men. This accidental juxta- 
position, however, throws a Drummond light 
upon the nature and tendencies of the two great 
principles of philosophy the parties respectively 
represent. Philosophy is practical, or it is no- 
thing. As far as mere abstract metaphysics are 
concerned, it may be a matter of much indif- 
ference, whether men analyze with Locke, or 
dream with Kant; but in descending into the 
arena of actual life, the right choice of a philo- 
sophical system is everything. Chateaubriand’s 
refined his ideas, and forced his enthusiasm, till 
he became incapacitated for judging realities: 
Canning’s led him to see things as they are, with 
all their circumstances. His imagination, in- 
deed, was suggestive, and placed objects in all 
their possible points of view; but the discipline 
of his mind led him to select from many contin- 
gencies, and to pursue that which was, at the 
moment, the one most likely to be practicable, 
and, therefore, the best. 
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Chapters on Coronations.—This little volume treats 
of the various forms and ceremonies observed at 
coronations—of the regalia—the vestments—the cere- 
monial—the great officers engaged—the tenure of 
grand serjeantry—and concludes with a chapter de- 
voted to coronation anecdotes. It is illustrated with 
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Fitzherbert ; or, Lovers and Fortune-hunters, By 
the Authoress of the ‘ Bride of Siena.’ 
John loves Mary passing well, 
And Mary she loves Harry, 
While Harry sighs for bonny Bell, 
And finds his love miscarry : 
Now bonny Bell for Thomas burns, 
Though Thomas slights her passion, 
So very freakish are the turns 
Of human inclination! 


These eight precious lines,—from one of Dibdin’s 
songs, if we recollect right,—might have been judi- 
ciously selected by the Authoress of the ‘ Bride of 
Siena’ as motto to her tale. One lover, and one 
fortune-hunter, have been heretofore considered as 
sufficient for the purposes of fiction: here we have 
many. A young collegian, Henry Fitzherbert, who 
does serious mischief in the world of hearts, for a 
time succeeds in keeping Emily Harland from rightly 
appreciating and answering the devotion of her true 
friend and lover, Aubrey—kindles a flame in the 
susceptible bosom of Miss Matthews (a bosom, by 
the way, which might be likened to a grate where 
the fire is always laid)—is selected by the Mephisto- 
pheles of the book, Richard Sullivan, as the victim 
of one of his sisters, who are the “drapery misses” 
satirized by Byron, a family of portionless girls 
dressed up by their mother to entrap the unwary— 
and is only permitted with difficulty, and after count- 
less vicissitudes, to be made a happy husband by 
Camilla St. Clair. Each of the personages in the 
story has as large a proportion of love-business on his 
hands as that allotted to the hero. In some, the 
tender passion leads to cruel and murderous acts— 
in Miss Matthews, who has been elaborated with 
much pains as the droll of the book, it is followed 
by sore repentance, and a disrespectable old age, as 
was to be expected. In short, there is too much inci- 
dent in ‘ Fitzherbert’—too much sprightly talk—too 
much everything: and its writer,in a subsequent effort, 
will do well to remember that forbearance and selec- 
tion do not of necessity imply poverty. 

Rufus; or, the Red King: a Romance.—This 
romance, the title of which will acquaint the reader 
with its time, place, and personages, contains some 
striking scenes. The story is carried on with power 
and spirit,—and the familiar forms of gallant knights, 
faithful squires, bright constant ladies, passionless 
hermits and nuns, a savage monarch, a mysterious 
goblin page, and an avenger whose voice is heard in 
all scenes of peril and suspense, are grouped, if not in 
an original manner, at least effectively. * Rufus’ is, in 
brief, a fair second-rate work of the Ivanhoe school. 
But the author, by the excess and anxiety of his 
labour, has lessened its chances of finding readers. 
We trace, in every line of every page, those obsolete 
phrases in the Gothic vein of Ercles—which make 
even the ancient chronicles somewhat wearisome. 
And hence, with the best will to read on and admire, 
we were held back by the over-elaborateness of the 
language. 

Random Recollections of Exeter Hall.—Sketches 
of the principal speakers who usually figure at the 
Exeter Hall Meetings, after the manner of the 
‘Random Recollections of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons’—done by a practised hand we imagine, 
but wanting in variety both of subject and manner; 
and the prejudices of the writer are made needlessly 
manifest, perhaps in consideration of the presumed 
prejudices of the buyers. 
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T. A. KNIGHT, ESQ. 

Ir is with sincere regret that we announce the 
death of Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq., of Downton 
Castle, in Herefordshire, the President of the Horti. 
cultural Society of London. A correspondent has 
favoured us with the following biographical notice of 
this lamented gentleman. 

Mr. Knight was born at Wormsley Grange, near 
Hereford, on the 10th of October, 1758. He was 
the youngest son of the Rev. Thomas Knight, a 
clergyman of the church of. England, whose father 
had amassed a large fortune as an iron-master, at 
the time when iron-works were first established at 
Colebrook Dale. When Mr. Knight was three yean 
old, he lost his father, and his education was in con- 
sequence so much neglected, that at the age of nine 
years he was unable to write, and scarcely able to 
read. He was then sent to school at Ludlow, whence 
he was removed to Chiswick, and afterwards entered 
at Baliol College, Oxford. It was in the idle days 
of his childhood, when he could derive no assistance 
from books, that his active mind was first directed to 
the contemplation of the phenomena of vegetable life; 
and he then acquired that fixed habit of thinking 
and judging for himself, which laid the foundation 
of his reputation as an original observer and experi- 
mentalist. He used to relate an anecdote of his 
childhood, which marks the strong original tendency 
of his mind to observation and reflection. Seeing 
the gardener one day planting beans in the ground, 
he asked him why he buried those bits of wood; 
being told that they would grow into bean plants 
and bear other beans, he watched the event, and 
finding that it happened as the gardener had fore- 
told, he determined to plant his pocket-knife, in the 
expectation of its also growing and bearing other 
knives. When he saw that this did not take place, 
he set himself to consider the cause of the difference 
in the two cases, and thus was led to occupy his ear- 
liest thoughts with those attempts at tracing the vital 
phenomena of plants to their causes, upon which he 
eventually constructed so brilliant a reputation. 

It was about the year 1795 that Mr. Knight began 
to be publicly known as a vegetable physiologist. In 
that year he laid before the Royal Society his cele- 
brated paper upon the inheritance of disease among 
fruit trees, and the propagation of debility by graft- 
ing. This was succeeded by accounts of experimental 
researches into vegetable fecundation, the ascent and 
descent of sap in trees, the phenomena of germina- 
tion, the influence of light upon leaves, and a great 
variety of similar subjects. In all these researches, 
the originality of the experiments was very remark- 
able, and the care with which the results were given 
was so great, that the most captious of subsequent 
writers have admitted the accuracy of the facts pro- 
duced by Mr. Knight, however much they may have 
differed from him in the conclusions which they draw 
from them. 

The great object which Mr. Knight set before 
himself, and which he pursued through his long life 
with undeviating steadiness of purpose, was utility. 
Mere curious speculations seem to have engaged his 
attention but little ; it was only when facts had some 
great practical bearing that he applied himself ser- 
ously to investigate the phenomena connected with 
them. For this reason, to improve the races of do- 


cultivation upon sound physiological reasoning, t0 
increase the amount of food which may be procu 
from a given space of land, all of them subjects closely 
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the topics of the numerous papers com- 


especially 
punicated by him to various societies, especially the 


Horticultural, in the chair of which he succeeded his 
fiend Sir Joseph Banks. Whoever calls to mind 
yhat gardens were only twenty years ago, and what 

now are, must be sensible of the extraordinary 
jmprovement which has taken place in the art of 
horticulture during that period. This change is un- 
uestionably traceable in a more evident manner to 


te practice and writings of Mr. Knight than to all 


other causes combined. Alterations first suggested 
by himself, or by the principles which he explained 
jn a popular manner, small at first, increasing by 
degrees, have insensibly led, in the art of gardening, 
to the most extensive improvements, the real origin 
of which has already, as always happens in such 
cases, been forgotten, except by those who are fami- 
liar with the career of Mr. Knight, and who know 
that it is to him that they are owing. Of domesti- 
cated fruits or culinary vegetables there is not a race 
that has not been ameliorated under his direction, or 
jmmediate and personal superintendence; and if 
henceforward the English yeoman can command the 
garden luxuries that were once confined to the great 
and wealthy, it is to Mr. Knight, far more than to any 
other person, that the gratitude of the country is due. 

The feelings thus evinced in the tendency of his 
sientific pursuits, was extended to the offices of 
private life. Never was there a man possessed of 
greater kindness and benevolence, and whose loss 
has been more severely felt, not only by his imme- 
diate family, but by his numerous tenantry and de- 
pendents, And yet, notwithstanding the tenderness 
of his affection for those around him, when it pleased 
Heaven to visit him, some years since, with the 
heaviest calamity that could befal a father, in the 
sudden death of an only and much beloved son, Mr. 
Knight’s philosophy was fully equal to sustain him 
in his trial. 

Mr. Knight’s political opinions were as free from 
prejudices as his scientific views ; his whole heart was 
with the liberal party, of which he was all his life a 
strenuous supporter. 

It is no exaggeration to add, that great as is the 
loss sustained by his country and his friends, it will 
be equally difficult to fill his vacancy in science. No 
living man now before the world can be said to rank 
with him in that particular branch of science to which 
his life was devoted. 

Mr. Knight died in London, at the house of Mrs. 
Walpole, one of his daughters, after a short illness, 
on the 11th of May, in the 80th year of his age. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

By a private letter, we are enabled, in some mea- 
sure, to gratify the public curiosity relative to the re- 
cent steam enterprise of Atlantic navigation. This in- 
forms us, that the Westminster met the Sirius within 
six hours sail of New York, on the 21st, and the Great 
Western on the 22nd, longitude 67 ; so that, in all pro- 
bability,she would arrive at her destination but twelve 
hours later than the Sirius. From a New York paper, 
obligingly forwarded, we gather that the interest 
excited by the approach of these new vessels, had led 
the aldermen of New York to appoint a select com- 
mittee to wait on the steam-packet Sirius,and receive 
her in a proper manner. How the functionaries 
intended to discharge their act of courtesy, the paper 
did not communicate. 

It is with great satisfaction that we announce the 
arrival, in London, of Sir John Herschel, on the 
morning of her Majesty’s birthday—Thursday. We 
trust that his return to England will not pass without 
signal welcome. 

The last week ought to be a notable one in the 
dramatic world, for the sale of the Shakespeare auto- 
graph, which was disposed of by Mr. Evans to Mr. 
Pickering for the sum of 1007. The daily papers 
have already given sufficient publicity to the fact, 
that the relic was a signature on the fly-leaf of a 
copy of Montaigne, translated by Florio; the authen- 
ticity of the treasure is considered undoubted, upon 
the authority of many well-versed persons,—among 
others, Sir F. Madden and Mr. Collier. 

So lately have we been reviewing the career and 
services of Mr. Wilberforce, that it is with regret 
and interest, quickened by our having recently 





we note the death of Mr. Zachary Macaulay, in his 

seventy-first year. Few men have led lives of more 

unremitting devotion to one particular cause, than 

this right hand of the Abolitionists. 

Our readers will observe—and, no doubt, with 

satisfaction—that the gold medal of the Royal 

Geographical Society has been this year presented 

to Col. Chesney, the commander of the Euphrates 

Expedition: we here, however, refer to the subject, 

because we are enabled to add, from papers just sub- 

mitted to Parliament, that the whole expense of that 

expedition falls short of 30,0002—a sum much 

below what was anticipated, when the subject was 

last under consideration. 

A statement has this week been published, and 

extensively circulated by the Messrs. Longman, 
having reference to the proposed alterations in the 

Law of Copyright, which is undoubtedly entitled to 

attentive consideration. To us there is nothing new 

in the objections therein urged, which have exclusive 
reference to the retrospective clauses in the Bill. 

The more important are, that “ publishers who pur- 
chase the copyright of works, frequently employ 

literary men, at an immense expense, to revise and 
improve them, and make them more in accordance 
with the advancing knowledge of the age. But 
should the copyright revert to the family of the 
original author at the end of twenty-eight years from 
its publication, or at his death, two parties would 
have conflicting claims to the work in its improved 
state:” and that “a very large class of the most 
useful works, including all descriptions of works on 
practical politics, law, science, and art, and all 
school books, are necessarily in a state of progressive 
and continuous improvement.” That “some of the 
most important and valuable works in the English 
language have been wholly projected and planned by 
publishers, who have employed literary men, and 
paid them large sums to furnish contributions to 
these works, according to a plan laid down for 
their guidance. Above 100,000/. have been paid 
for contributions to some single works of the class 
now alluded to; and surely it cannot be the in- 
tention of the legislature to give the families of the 
authors who supplied portions of such works a right 
at their deaths, or at the termination of twenty-eight 
years, to claim the property of these portions. The 
projector and publisher of an encyclopedia, a review, 
or other literary work supplied by numerous indi- 
viduals, should be looked upon in the same light as a 
contractor who purchases contributions for any great 
work in architecture, civil engineering, &c. But 
what would become of such works, were those who 
furnished a brick or a column, a sluice or a draw- 
bridge, to be allowed, at the end of twenty-eight 
years, to come and carry itaway?” Of course diffi- 
culties must arise in effecting any great change in 
existing laws,—of course, under circumstances, parti- 
cular interests must be affected by all such changes ; 
and we are quite willing to admit, that the question, 
so far as the retrospective clauses are concerned 
ought to be determined by a fair estimate of the 
comparative injustice consequent on the present law, 
and the proposed change. To consider this question 
fully, would lead us into endless details; but we may 
observe, that the argument put forth by the Messrs. 
Longman is one-sided and special. What, we would 
ask, have the publishers done to revise and improve 
the works of Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, Locke, 
Addison, Steele, Swift, Pope, Hume,—or, to come 
down to our times, of Burns, Byron, Scott, Words- 
worth, Moore, Coleridge, Southey, Joanna Baillie, 
and others, whom it would be endless to name? Nor 
can we allow that this “ revising and improving” is 
quite so certainly the effect of the present law, even 
in regard to school books and established works of 
reference, as seems to be assumed ; and we would 
submit to the consideration of the Messrs. Longman, 
whether they have not charged some of the injustice 
consequent on the existing law, as prospective and 
dependent altogether on the proposed change? Are 
they quite sure that the contributors of “ the brick or 
the column” to their “ great work in architecture,” 
cannot now, without waiting twenty-eight years, or 
even twenty-eight days, “come and carry it away”? 
These gentlemen, it is fair to assume, are better in- 
formed than we can pretend to be; but we have 
been strangely misled, and by those who are sup- 


great doubts do not exist on this subject. Under the 
present law, however, we repeat, that the question, 
so far as the retrospective clauses are concerned, 
is one open to consideration. We desire earnestly, 
if it can be done without injustice, to protect the 
interests of our living writers and their families ; but 
the proposed changes in the law, in all their greater 
influences, must be prospective ; and on this subject 
the Messrs. Longman observe, “ they have not the 
slightest objection to any extension of the existing 
term of copyright Parliament may think proper to 
give to authors; but they humbly submit that this 
additional term should be prospective, and not re- 
trospective, or that it should apply only to copyrights 
not yet sold;....that justice and a regard for the 
interests of literature, alike require that publishers 
should be held to have the exclusive copyright of all 
works projected by them, of all works published in 
a series, and of all contributions to such works, un- 
less when there is an express agreement to the con- 
trary.” 

Lord Northwick’s collection of Modern Pictures 
was sold last Saturday at Messrs. Christie & Man- 
son’s. It contained few works of great value, though 
some brought large prices. Several sketches by 
Reynolds and Hogarth were chiefly remarkable for 
their want of merit: the Gainsborough specimens 
had little but their name to recommend them. Two 
Wilson Landscapes, by no means super-excellent, 
brought 560 and 570 guineas; a smaller one, of a 
Claude composition, as well as pure aérial perspec- 
tive, and painted with a breadth as if the touches had 
been laid on with the thumb, brought 150. Richter’s 
Poet, clever and humorous, sold for 105 guineas ; 
Ward's Marston Moor, less mannered and outré than 
his present productions, for 170; a Shore-piece, by 
Collins, for 245; a Marine by Vernet, in his misty 
metallic style, for 180; another by Stanfield, for 140: 
from a comparison of these latter two pictures and 
prices, we did not find living artists so much under- 
rated as they affirm. Etty’s Hero and Leander,small, 
but painted with a force and rough effect that throws 
the spect«tor back like a stage-scene, drew five guineas 
less than its pendant, though not rival, the Alpheus 
and Arethusa (155 guineas). Let us here mention, 
that a short while since we saw this artist's Judgment 
of Paris put up for sale at Rainy’s, and deplored the 
taste which has led him to exchange such a tempe- 
rately-magnificent style in favour of one so meretri- 
cious. Roberts’s large Martinesque work—the Jsrael- 
ites’ Departure from Egypt—was knocked down at 
215 guineas; his Interior of St. Jacques at 270, 
There were no pictures in the collection more attrac. 
tive than Trim reading the Sermon (175 guineas) and 
the Convalescent (680). What evil genius drove 
Philip Reinagle from such works asthe former, save 
public Taste, that threw her petrifying idiot glare 
upon them, it is hard to guess: here were admirable 
design, sound painting, good colour, truth of cha- 
racter and raciness of humour,—at least under pro- 
gress towards perfection, that would have kept him 
eternally before the world’s eye, instead of being, ere 
his death, almost forgotten. The other work, well 
known as one of Mulready’s masterpieces, is of an 
humbler class, and less beautiful management, than 
the *‘ Seven Ages’ in this year’s Exhibition, but tells 
a plainer and more pathetic story. Again we ask, 
have living artists a right to swell the Philomel note 
of complaint about their “neglected productions” ? 
and was 680 guineas a falling price for this picture ? 
We should only wish to be certain the painter him- 
self ever got half as much for it ! 

We can promise amateurs considerable enjoyment 
from the same nobleman’s collection of Old Masters, 
advertised for sale next week. There are—a splen- 
did Velasquez, a fine Giorgione, two magnificent 
Giulio Romanos, a curious historical Salvator, and 
various other interesting pictures. But we beg leave 
here to enter our protest against an unpleasant, pig- 
eyed thing called a Magdalen, being set down to 
Leonardo. 

Almost every spring produces its Leonardo in this 
fertile metropolis, yet we are not quite sure that, 
after all, a true one ever appeared within the bounds 
of the British empire—even the famous “ Dispute,” 
we look upon as very disputable. Amongst these 
various works put forth under Da Vinci’s name, a 
Leda, now exhibited at No. 131, Regent-street, is 
the farthest we have lately seen from having no pre- 























gone over the ground of his immense labours, that 


posed to speak oracularly on such matters, if very 
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tension whatever. Well drawn and modelled, grace- 
ful, of a fine impasto, native to the Leonardesque 
style, (whence it probably may have descended 
through the Lombard schools to Correggio,) this pic- 
ture has other less certain 1 dations—such 
as having belonged to Barrére, the blood-stained 
Director, and been kidnapped by him from Fontaine- 
bleau, and its name being mentioned by Lomazz0,— 
for it is not yet shown to be the identical Leda he 
speaks of. Let us specify a few of the intrinsic proofs 
against its pretensions, with the general aim of letting 
novices see that veritable Leonardos do not swing 
upon every sign-post. Its prevailing tone is a reddish 
brown ; Leonardo’s was a blackish grey. Many de- 
tails err against good drawing, especially the hind- 
most Twin, who just breaks from his egg, the hands, 
eyelids, &c.; in drawing, Leonardo was quasi-im- 
peccable. The background is feeble, slovenly, and 
ofa dull, flat effect ; Leonardo’s was always of vivid, 
precious execution, and generally a deep violet, beau- 
tiful, but fantastic as that of fairyland—never diluted 
or dabbed-off, let the hue or composition have been 
what it may. All the accessaries are neglected ; 
Leonardo finished every one of his like a principal. 
To conclude, the expression is sutticiently sweet— 
a fatal particular: Leonardo’s expression was never 
sufficiently sweet ; but when sweet at all, surpass- 
ingly so. This single characteristic may be taken as 
a test; wherever the expression is moderately, and 
not ineffably charming, the picture is no Leonardo. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 

The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK-sTREET, Paty Mau East, is NOW OPEN from 
Nine in the Morning till Dusk.—Admission. 1s. 

H. E. DAWE, Sec. 


JUST OPENED, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and after its destruction by fire—Both Pictures 
are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till5 o'clock. 
_ “The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic.""— Atheneum. 3 ‘ 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing.’’— Times. 

* The illusion is complete.’’"—Morning Post. 








ASCENT OF THE GREAT MONTGOLFIER BALLOON, 
ROYAL ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, SURREY. 
Under the immediate Patronage of Her Majesty. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, May 24, one of the most extraordi- 
nary novelties ever presented to the notice of the Public, will 
take place,—viz. the Ascent of several Aeronauts with a stupen- 
dous new Balloon, on the original plan of Montgolfier, of infla- 
tion by rarefied air instead of ms being the first Aerial Voyage 
ever made in England with a Balloon on this principle. It is 
the largest Aerostatic machine ever fabricated in this country, 
being more than half the height of the monument, and of pro- 
portionate circumference, and containing 170,000 Cubic Feet of 
Air. Its vast powers, and the peculiar method of inflation, 
render this first Ascent unparalleled in the history of Aerosta- 
tion. A large raised platform is erected on the lake, from which 
the Inflation and Ascent will take place; and a perfect view 
may be obtained of the whole spectacle trom_the New Orna- 
mental Gallery. A full Military Band, &c.—Open at Twelve. 
Admission Is. The Balloon will be exhibited some days pre- 
vious to the ascent. 








SCIENTIPIC AND LITERARY 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 14.—W.R. Hamilton, Esq. President, in the 
chair. 

The paper read, was a notice on the Bay of An- 
tioch and the ruins of Seleucia Pieria, by Colonel 
Chesney, R.A. But the special business of the 
evening was the presentation of the Royal Premium 
to Col. Chesney, on presenting which, the President 
said: 

“ Colonel Chesney,—When, on two former occa- 
sions, it fell to my lot, in the presence of the Royal 
Geographical Society, to present the annual royal 
medals awarded by the Council,—first, to Captain Sir 
John Ross, and afterwards to Captain Back, I con- 
gratulated them on the triumphs they had achieved 
over the difficulties which had met them in the re- 
gions of perpetual snow and ice, amidst inhospitable 
and untrodden deserts, and on tracts of land, which 
they had brought to light for the first time, since the 
world was tenanted by man. 

“It is now my no less pleasing duty to offer to 
you the warm acknowledgments of this Society, and 
to present to you the Royal Premium, for the equally 
brilliant successes which have.marked your progress 
under the opposite extreme of temperature ; in re- 
opening to the civilized world a large portion of those 
countries, which, in times of yore, were the seat of 
extensive monarchies, which abounded in flourishing 
and populous cities, and whose inhabitants were 
equally famed for their conquests, their commerce, 
and their science, but which countries have long 


been excluded from the pale of polished nations, and 
plunged in a state of barbarism, perhaps more to be 
deplored than the life of the hunter in the woods, 
because it presents a combination of the sloth and 
ignorance of savage life with the ruins of a degenerate 
civilization. 

“In the year 1830 you were prompted by your 
own ardent zeal for the honour and welfare of your 
country, and by your wish to confer upon it a signal 
service, by extending its commercial resources, with 
a direct view, too, to the enlargement of geographical 
knowledge, to visit the south-eastern provinces of the 
Turkish empire; you spent nearly three years in ex- 
ploring those regions, and in surveying the shores, 
depths, and shallows of the Euphrates,—its resources, 
difficulties, and facilities,in order to ascertain the 
feasibility of its navigation with European vessels, 
properly constructed ; and thus making this river, 
once so celebrated in the annals of antiquity, but 
which had for twenty centuries rolled along its ma- 
jestic waters uselessly to man, again available for the 
noblest purposes of life,—again to be the channel for 
social and commercial intercourse; but not merely 
for the benefit of the Assyrian and the Chaldee, but 
for the great purpose of approximating, as nearly as 
possible, the shores of Britain, the emporium of 
Europe, with the great towns of India, now the 
brightest spot of the continent of Asia. 

“This project, the offspring of your enlightened 
benevolence and patriotism, was followed up by your 
own characteristic energies ; and after many difficul- 
ties thrown in your way, by the doubts and hesita- 
tions natural to those who were to be responsible for 
the prudence of the undertaking, your views were 
adopted, and you succeeded in prevailing upon the 
government to fit out the Euphrates expedition. 

* On the results of this expedition, (whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion may still exist respecting the 
practicability of adopting the line of the Euphrates 
as the means of that regular commercial intercourse 
to which I have alluded,) there can be but one opi- 
nion on the ability with which it was planned, the 
foresight with which all the necessary accompani- 
ments of it were provided, the skill by which it was 
directed, and the cordial co-operation with which it 
was conducted to its close, by all who were assigned 
to you as assistants in the task. Those individuals 
have received substantial proofs of approbation, whe- 
ther by immediate promotion, or by equally accept- 
able testimonies, in the shape of employment in those 
countries. But it is the peculiar province of this 
Society, and a most gratifying duty at the same time, 
to testify their appreciation of the distinguished ser- 
vice you have rendered to the science of Geography, 
as well in your first independent journeys, as after- 
wards, when an officer in the public service. You 
have been the pioneer, to point the way, and to open 
the road into a large range of country, hitherto very 
imperfectly known ; you, and those under your com- 
mand, have really navigated, for the first time in 
modern history, two of the most celebrated rivers of 
the ancient world—the Euphrates and the Tigris; 
you have added largely-to our knowledge of Syria 
and Mesopotamia, Assyria and Susiana; you have 
carried on a line of levels from Iskanderin to Bir, 
and thence along the whole course of the Euphrates 
to the Persian Gulf; you have laid down the course 
of the Orontes, from its mouth to Jisr Hadid, 
and you have done more than enough to secure to 
yourself a place among the distinguished geographers 
of our time. These are the grounds upon which the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society have 
judged it right to award to you the first Royal Pre- 
mium, which the munificence of our illustrious patron, 
Queen Victoria, has placed at their disposal, for the 
reward and encouragement of geographical researches ; 
and, I have only to add the expression of hearty 
satisfaction which I feel at being the organ of the 
Society on this auspicious occasion.” 

To this address Col. Chesney replied :— 

“Sir,—The honour just conferred by the Royal 
Geographical Society of Great Britain would be most 
gratifying to any man; and for many reasons it must 
have an increased value in my estimation, if I thought 
I had really any other claim to it, than that of having 
been at the head of the energetic men who actually 
performed the work. 

“* My individual efforts prior to the late expedition 





have been kindly noticed but I must hope for per- 





mission to pass by, altogether, the descent of the 
river Euphrates in 1830, which is now but an imper. 
fect recollection ; and the award being in reality fo 
the late expedition, I cannot help feeling some rex 
that the rules of the Society do not permit me ty 
urge the claims of those which were greater than 
mine individually ; for I, at least, cannot forget, that 
the almost unequalled labour of the transport actos 
Syria, was chiefly accomplished when I was confined 
with a brain fever; and that the leading discoveries 
in Geography were made when I was not present, It 
is true that every individual performed his part ad. 
mirably; but the situation of some made them more 
conspicuous than others,—for instance, the discovery 
of a new river and the examination of Susiana took 
place when I was in India, Major Estcourt being 
then in command ; and as you all know the valuable 
mines, &c. in Kurdistan were met with by Mr, 
Ainsworth, when coming home from the Euphrates 
steamer, which had been laid up at Bagdad, after a 
successful navigation of more than 3000 miles of un- 
known rivers; and it is sufficient to observe, that this 
was accomplished under the direction of Lieutenant 
Cleaveland, R.N., and his two persevering Lieu. 
tenants, Messrs. Charlewood and Fitzjames, without 
having touched even once the dreaded rocks of the 
rivers Euphrates, Karan, and Tigris, of which we hear 
so much in this country. 

“ As, therefore, both the credit of anything like 
the advancement of Geography, as well as the more 
daring part of the navigation, belongs to others, ] 
should have been still more gratified, if the award 
had passed through me to one of the gentlemen who 
remained to the close of the expedition ; but as it has 
been decided otherwise, I accept the medal as their 
representative ; and, in doing so, I would offer my 
warmest thanks to the President, and other distin. 
guished individuals composing this Society, which I 
hope will add to the distinction already conferred, 
by permitting my name to be added to its numerous 
list of members. 

“It may not be quite out of place to say a few 
words about the late enterprise, which, we all know, 
was not popular,—why, I cannot say; but I am not 
without the hope, that the distinction conferred on 
the expedition this evening, may, in time, lead toa 
different state of things, as the geography of Asia 
becomes better known. We have had to contend 
with prejudice, and ignorance, its handmaid, to an 
extent which would have been amusing, if the effects 
had not been so fatal. Of this, were it not invidious, 
I could give other instances, which would be enough 
to show, that I do not expect to make the question 
really understood by the public for some years to 
come. Here, however, the case is very different, 
and the award of to-night will be the harbinger of 
better times, when the real state of the question is 
fully known and fairly looked at; which is all that 
the officers of the expedition ever desire. 

“Men are ready to encounter the greatest dangers 
and the most trying difficulties for a brief period; 
but protracted trials like ours, during a temperature 
which varied between 108° under a tent, and 8 
below zero in a house, with at least one serious attack 
of illness in every individual case, are seldom met 
with the same unshaken constancy that was dis 
played by the officers and men throughout this 
gigantic operation ; which alternately engaged Lieut. 
Lynch and every other person, myself excepted. 
This work,—which would have been nothing com- 
paratively if the Pacha had not broken up the 
judicious arrangements made as to canals, boats, 
&c. by Lieut. Lynch before we arrived,—was effected, 
after the successive illness of Major Estcourt and all 
the others, by Lieut. Cleaveland, who was in charge 
of the operation for the second time, when he brought 
in the last boiler to Port William by means of 104 
bullocks, and 52 men guiding them through the deep 
mud. Besides the difficulty, there was another 
marked circumstance attending the transport, viz., 
the decided honesty of the Arabs, who were entrusted 
with many valuable things, which were taken, un- 
attended by any European, from the sea to Port 
William, almost invariably without loss, and sub- 
sequently they continued to bring our letters and 
parcels of money, wherever we happened to be, with 
equal fidelity ; indeed, we never had but one mis- 
understanding during the two years we were amongst 





the different tribes of Arabs. 
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The descent and survey of the river now com- 
enced, March 16, 1836, by the two vessels which 
pad been thus carried across, with the most perfect 
gecess; and all went on smoothly to the 21st of 
May, when our first and only calamity occurred, by 
the loss of the Tigris, and with her twenty fine 
flows and most of our tools. Great as this cala- 
nity was, which thus deprived us of half our means 
morally and physically, it was not without some 
givantage in furthering the ulterior objects. My 
qriginal instructions were to break up the expedition 
on reaching Basrah, which were repeated in a letter 
[ received from the President of the Board of Con- 
tl about ten days before the storm, the contents of 
yhich I had kept to myself, not to discourage the 
others, and meaning to obey; but when the vessel 
was carried to the bottom I determined to continue 
the expedition at my own risk, chiefly on the ground 
that it would have reflected on the nation to abandon 
jtatsuch a moment; and I look back with gratitude 
m the willing support I then received from every 
me, at a time when a recent calamity of such mag- 
nitude might have justified a very different course 
fom that of giving up their pay in order to lighten 
the expense and lessen my responsibility. The 

rates steamer having continued the descent to 
Basrah with the same marked success as before, and 
there being no means whatever there to replace our 
tools, or even obtain planks, we proceeded to-Abi- 
sehr, where she was refitted after much difficulty 
and great delay. 

*Qn returning to the Euphrates we examined the 
rivers Bahamishir and Karan, after which we carried 
an Indian mail to Bagdad. After this was done we 
commenced the ascent of the Euphrates, when its 
vaters were at the lowest, but we found sufficient 
even for a large vessel, till an accident happened by 
cacking the cross-head of the air pump, and she 
returned with one engine only, without the hope of 
doing anything more ; but as it was opportunely and 
successfully repaired alongside the Hugh Lindsay, the 
Euphrates was despatched to continue the examina- 
tion of the rivers of Susiana and the Tigris, under 
Major Estcourt, whilst I proceeded to India, to 
arange, if possible, for the continuance of the ex- 
pedition, and I succeeded when too late, for Major 
Estcourt had already broken it up at Bagdad, in con- 
sequence of renewed orders from England, before he 
vas told from India to proceed. 

* During an undertaking which is mixed up like a 
nursery tale with rocks, cataracts, deserts, and mil- 
lions of Arabs living by the plunder of an occasional 
traveller, we had. no accident whatever but the break- 
ingof the cross-head ; and our only regret was the 
loss of many valuable men, amongst whom was a 
most promising officer of artillery, Lieut. Robert 
Cockburn, and another individual who will long be 
regretted by this and other Societies. But Lieut. 
Murphy had already completed a series of observa- 
tions from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, 
which will transmit his name to posterity as having 
been the first to lay down a certain base for future 
aploratory journeys, both northward and southward 
fom it, asa starting point. Other objects have been 
attained during the expedition by the remaining 
individuals, to whom I hope to do some little justice 
inthe work now in preparation ; therefore I shall 
now merely beg the President and the rest of his 
fellow labourers in the good cause of the advance- 
ment of geographical knowledge, to accept the 
warmest thanks of myself and the other officers 
for the marked distinction which has been con- 
fered upon the late expedition;—and may every 
sich enterprise be equally honoured on its return by 
the fostering care of this Society ! 

“The Euphrates steamer was still without men to 
tayigate her in February, but some were about to be 
ent to her from Bombay, and an engineer also, On 
their arrival Lieut. Lynch was to recommence, and 
ifhe is supplied with suitable means, it will soon be 
town that our opinion as to the river being easy of 
tavigation was well founded,—for the fact will speak 
for itself.” 

The original maps, on a large scale, exhibiting the 
line of levels across Syria from Iskanderdn to Birah- 
jk, and the survey of the river Euphrates from Bir 
to Balis, were spread on the walls of the room ; on 
the table were many sketches of the ruins of Seleucia 
made during the expedition. We also remarked a 





portfolio of sketches by Mr. Karl Bodmer, a Ger- 
man artist, intended to illustrate the travels of Prince 
Maximilian Wied von Neuwied in the United States 
of America, to the sources of the Missouri, and to 
the Rocky Mountains, in the years 1833-4, now in 
course of publication at Coblentz. 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

May 14.—During the first part of the meeting the 
chair was taken by the Right Hon. Sturges Bourne, 
Vice President, and afterwards by Earl Fitzwilliam, 
the President. Edward W. W. Pendarves, Esq. 
M.P., Dr. J. Phillips Kay, J. M. Kemble, Esq., Dr. 
J. Baron, T. Wilson, Esq., and Capt. A. M. Tulloch, 
were elected Fellows. 

The first paper read, was ‘ An Abstract and Ana- 
lysis of the Commissioners’ Report on the Endowed 
Charities of Cornwall,’ by J. Wishaw, Esq. 

Cornwall is one of the few counties of which the 
entire charities have been recently inquired into and 
reported upon; it was, therefore, selected from the 
General Report, for the purpose of exhibiting one 
complete account. The total number of endowed 
charities in Cornwall is 240, and their aggregate 
annual income 3,661/. 2s. 9d. This revenue is dis- 
tributed among 120, out of 205 parishes, of which 
the county consists ; giving an average of 2 charities 
and about 30/. 10s. to each parish. The respective 
incomes of these charities, which vary in amount, from 
2437. the highest, to 2s. 6d. the lowest, are as follows: 

and under £ 250 


The income is thus applied: — 


1. Schools, and other purposes connected with 
education £982 
2. Poor not receiving parish relief 
3. Poor generally 
4, RRO oon vcscncccsssnccrcccesvecese 
5. Horwell’s Charity, for keeping and teaching 
6 pOOr DOYS ....ccccccccccccccccececs 
3. Apprenticing 
. Clergymen, for preaching sermons on par- 
ticular days 
. Repairs of Churches, and in aid of Church- 
rates 
LIL S.ctoniscineesbenekeneianensee 352 
. Miscellaneous 8 
£3,661 2 9 
A series of particular remarks were given in ex- 
planation. The following are the more important: 

1. The number of schools supported wholly or. in part by the 
9821. 12s. 2d., and in which the instruction is given free, 
either to all or a part of the scholars, is about 12; in- 
cluding afree school at Madron, where 60 boysare taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; a school at East Looe, 
where 50 boys receive the same kind of instruction; 
and a grammar schoo! at Penzance, of which the num- 
ber of scholars is not reported. The remaining portion 
of the sum is divided among inferior male and female 
teachers in 34 parishes of the county, who teach a little 
writing and arithmetic, but often reading only. 

2. By poor not receiving parish relief, is meant such indigent 
persons as do not receive permanent aid from the poor- 
rates. This 510d. is expended in 3 parishes in bread, in 
others in flour, beef, and clothing. 

4. The number of poor who are wholly or in part maintained 
in alms-houses by the sum of 434/. 18s. 10d., is 63. 

8. A part of this 608/. was left for the poor, but the whole is 
applied to church expenses. 

9. By the payment of this 352/. to the poor-rates, the poor 
not receiving parish relief are deprived of the money; 
it being an erroneous supposition prevalent in this, and 
every other county of England, that charities bequeath- 
ed in general terms for the relief of the poor, are appli- 
cable in aid of parish rates; and in several counties the 
amount of charity money thus misapplied is very con- 
siderable. 


It was remarked, that the number and amount of 
charitable endowments in Cornwall is extremely 
small, as compared with those of other counties ; 
and that there does not exist a single bequest for the 
benefit of a hospital for the sick. With the excep- 
tion of Cumberland, which has only a population of 
169,681, Cornwall, of which the population is 302,440, 
possesses the smallest amount of charity property of 
any county in England. The present paper, how- 
ever, will afford an insight into the mode in which 
the great mass of money, arising from charity endow- 
ments in this country, is disposed of. The following 
table, compiled from the most recent Parliamentary 
documents, will indicate the extent of the total pro- 
perty in this country applicable to charitable pur- 
poses. The eighteen counties specified, are those in 





which the inquiries of the Commissioners of Charities 
are completed, and reported :— 
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The next paper read, was a document presented 
by the President of the Board of Trade, consisting 
of a series of Agricultural Queries, and 27 Returns 
to the same, from the county of Bedford, in the year 
1836. 

In an accompanying letter, it was stated, that from 
a desire to possess accurate information on the highly 
important subject of the productive powers of the 
soil of this country, and of the degree and manner in 
which they are drawn forth, in order to supersede 
vague conjectures and computations, the President 
of the Board of Trade had prepared a paper of fifty- 
two Comprehensive Agricultural Queries, calculated 
to elicit all the principal facts of the subject ; and 
that, at first, for the purpose of ascertaining the prac- 
ticability of the proceeding, copies, accompanied with 
a circular letter, were sent to all the resident clergy 
in the county of Bedford ; but since, out of 136 clergy- 
men to whom this application was made, only 27, 0% 
1 in 5, furnished any returns, the inquiry was of 
necessity abandoned. Had the result proved suffi- 
ciently encouraging, the inquiry would have been 
extended throughout England and Wales. 

The following are the queries, to which tabulated 
answers from 27 parishes were laid on the table:— 
Name of parish. 

Extent in acres. 

Number and size of farms. 

Mode of letting. 

Nature and depth of the soil. 

Nature of sub-soil. 

State of drainage. 

Number of acres under plough. 

Usual course of crops. 

Number of acres in pasture land, meadow land, wood, or 
coppice, with the kinds of trees. 

Number of plantations recently made, their extent, and 
kinds of trees. 

Number of acres of waste and other land not specified. 

Average annual quantity of hay from artificial grasses and 
from common grasses. 

Number of acres, and quantity produced, of wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, beans, peas, and other grain not specified. 

Quantity, and average annual produce per acre, of wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, beans, peas, and other grain. 

In 1835 :— 

Number of acres, and produce, of potatoes. 

Number of acres of land under fallow; of turnips, fed or 
drawn off; and of tares as green crop. 

Number of acres, and quantity of seed, of tares, clover, and 
artificial grasses. 

Number of horses employed for agricultural and other 
purposes. 

Number of working oxen. 

Number of grazing cattle, and of milch cows. 

Number of calves bred in the year, for rearing and for meat. 

Number of sheep of long-woolled breed, and average weight 
per fleece. 





* Since the inquiry of the Commissioners was made, the 
leases of a part of the property belonging to Harpur’s Cha- 
rity have fallen in, and the income has, consequently, be- 
come nearly doubled; so that instead of 920. stated in the 
Commissioners’ Report to be derived from Harpur’s Charity, 
the annual income now derived from that source for educa- 
tion is upwards of 3,0002, 
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Number of sheep of short-woolled breed, and average weight 
of fleece. 

Number of lambs bred in the year, for rearing and for meat. 

Number of sheep annually employed in folding the land in 
summer. 

Number of sheep sheared in a year. 

Quantity and description of cheese and butter made in the 
year; and the rates of wages of all kinds of servants and 
labourers. 

On the conclusion of the papers, and of some dis- 
cussion on particular points of their contents, Mr. 
Heywood made a few remarks upon the desirableness 
of instituting a new inquiry; and suggested either 
one on Legal Statistics,—that is, an inquiry into statis- 
tical facts, respecting the profession and business of 
the Bar, and the number and nature of lawsuits ; or, 
which was considered more desirable, one into the 
Condition of the Poor in the city of Westminster, 
by means of a paid agent. The meeting resolved 
that the Council be requested to take into considera- 
tion the latter proposition. 




































ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

April 13.—The following communications were 
read :— 

1. On the Correction of the Mean Distance, Eccen- 
tricity, Epoch and Longitude, of the Aphelion of the 
Orbit of Venus, by Errors of Heliocentric Longitude 
derived from the Cambridge Observations of the 
years 1833, 1834, and 1835, and the Greenwich 
Observations of 1836. By the Rev. R. Main. 

The author states, that being furnished by the 
Astronomer Royal with his computed errors of helio- 
centric longitude of the planet Venus, derived from 
four years’ unintermitted observations, he undertook 
to correct the above-mentioned elements by means 
of them. The tabular errors of longitude were de- 
rived by comparing the observed right ascensions 
and north polar distances with those interpolated 
from the Berlin Ephemeris for 1833, and with the 
Nautical Almanac for the remaining years. It ap- 
pears that Lindenau’s uncorrected elements were 
used for the computations of the places of Venus in 
both those works, though a difference between the 
errors of the aphelion deduced from the observations 
of 1835 and 1836, and those of the two preceding 
years, prevented the author from combining all the 
equations, and induced him, at first, to suppose that 
a correction had been made in it between the years 
1834 and 1835. Lindenau corrects Lalande’s 
elements, reduced to the epoch 1750, by means of 
Bradley’s Observations: but from the quantities 
stated by him it is evident that the correction has 
been applied to the aphelion with the wrong sign, 
which will make Lindenau’s value, used in the 
tables, incorrect by double the amount of the cor- 
rection. A similar error seems to have been com- 
mitted in correcting the aphelion by the Seeberg, 
&c. Observations, for another epoch, 1808. The 
results of the present calculations show this for the 
years 1833 and 1834 (though the error is Jess in 
amount than that above stated), but not for the 
remaining years; and the difference between the 
corrections of the aphelion for 1834 and 1835, is 
nearly the quantity entailed by Lindenau’s error, 
The calculations are then given, and the work is 
stated in as detailed a shape as possible, from the 
author’s conviction of the difficulty of avoiding errors 
in so long and troublesome a series of calculations, 
and from his wish that every facility may be given 
for a re-examination of any part of it, if thought 
desirable. 

2. Moon culminating Observations made at Rio 
Janeiro and Valparaiso in 1836. By Captain F. 
W. Beechey, R.N. 

From these observations, compared with the cor- 
responding observations made at Greenwich, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, Paris, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and with the Nautical Almanac, Captain 
Beechey has deduced the following results :— 
Longitude of Fort S. Antonio, Valparaiso 71° 39 36.7 W. 
Longitude of Anhatomirim, Brazil ...... 43 09 13.5 W. 

3. Times of Emersion of the first and second Sa- 
tellites of Jupiter, observed at Greenwich Hospital 
Schools, April 9th, 1838. By E. Riddle, Esq. 

These phenomena deserve notice, and are here 
recorded, merely from their happening within so 
short a time of each other, and from their having 
been observed earlier in the evening than the super- 
intendent of the Nautical Almanac anticipated that 
they could be seen with advantage in this neighbour- 





hood ; as is inferred from the absence of the usual 
notifying asterisks in the Almanac. With the tele- 
scope employed, however, a fine achromatic of 3 
inches’ aperture, and 48 inches’ focal length, recently 
made and mounted equatorially by Mr. Simms, the 
observations were made without difficulty. 

4, Longitude of the Edinburgh Observatory, com- 
puted from the corresponding Moon Culminating 
Observations made at Edinburgh and Greenwich, 
from August 24, 1836, till the end of 1837. By 
Mr. Riddle. 

The number of observations is sixty-two, and the 
mean of the whole, allowing each observation weight 
proportional to the number of stars observed, gives 
the longitude =12™ 44*,7. Inthe Notices for March 
1837, are given the results deduced from all the 
corresponding observations of the same class, made 
at the two Observatories under the direction of the 
present astronomers, before the date of the first in 
this list. 'The mean result of these preceding obser- 
vations was 12™ 44,5, differing only ,2* from the 
present determination. 

5. Numerous Eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites, and 
Lunar Occultations observed at Edinburgh. By 
Professor Henderson. 

The President read an extract of a letter also from 
Mr. Henderson relative to the remarkable increase 
of magnitude, in 9 Argus, recently noticed by Sir 
John Herschel, as mentioned at the last meeting of 
the Society. Mr. Henderson states that the star is 
not to be found at all in Ptolemy’s catalogue, al- 
though the bright stars of the Cross and the Centaur, 
which culminated as low as Alexandria, are inserted 
in it. From this circumstance he infers that, at this 
remote period, the star was not very bright. It is 
not in Bayer’s.maps ; and in Halley’s catalogue it is 
said to be of the fourth magnitude, which is less than 
some of the neighbouring stars that in modern times 
cannot compete with it. It would thus appear that 
the star has for a long period been increasing in 
brightness ; and it will be remarkable if it should 
surpass the brightest at present known. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Tur fifteenth Anniversary of this Society was held 
on Saturday last; the Right Hon. C. W. Williams 
Wynn, M.P. the President, in the chair. —The 
Secretary read the annual Report of the Council. 
Reference was then made to the death of his late 
Majesty,the Patron of the Society, and to the gracious 
consent of her present Majesty to confer upon the 
Society the like honour: honourable mention was 
also made of the members lost by death, and of the 
munificent donation of 1000/. by Sir H. Worsley. 
From the Auditors’ Report, subsequently read, it 
appeared that there are 561 Members on the books, 
and that on a fair estimate of receipts for the year, 
with a liberal allowance for disbursements, there 
would still be a balance in favour of the Society at 
its close. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, in a report of great length, 
then explained the chief subjects on which that com- 
mittee had been endeavouring to obtain infagmation. 
He said it was obvious to all those who lookée@Ueeper 
than the surface, that the state of Asia was on the 
point of undergoing great changes ; that a more ac- 
curate knowledge of its present condition was of 
absolute necessity to all those who had any influence 
in its affairs; and that the obtaining of such know- 
ledge was the object of the committee. The immense 
regions of Central Asia, from the Caspian Sea to the 
mouth of the Arnur, on the western boundary of the 
Pacific Ocean, were comparatively little known, 
although from their vicinity to China, and to our 
empire in India, and from the political state of its 
western extremity, their importance was undoubted. 
The navigation of the great river Arnur, the only 
outlet of Asiatic Russia on the Pacific, had been given 
up by Russia at the close of the seventeenth century ; 
but since that period the object for which the sacri- 


fice had been made, the residence of a college at | 
Pekin, was become of minor importance, and the | 


advancement of Russia rendered the navigation of 
the river a matter of great value. Sir Alexander 
had understood that the government at St. Peters- 
burgh was well aware of this fact, and were now 
actually negotiating with China for the navigation of 
the river, and had collected many persons at Okhotz 


ready to be employed as soon as the object could by 
effected. Sir Alexander then referred to the state of 
Asia Minor and Arabia, and to the endeavours tp 
obtain labourers from India to aid in the cultivatigg 
of the land in our colonies in Demerara, as well x 
the proposal to export some individuals of the same 
tribes to Australia; and was of opinion that Upon 
these, and the other subjects before alluded to, it was 
advisable that the Society should call upon the 
government to aid in procuring every information 
that could be obtained. 

The Right Hon. the President then addressed the 
meeting. He adverted to the proceedings of the 
Society for the last year, expressed his concurrence 
in the views taken by the Right Hon. the Chairman 
of the Committee of Correspondence ; and agreej 
with him on the desirableness of doing all in ow 
power towards the enlightenment of the natives of 
India, and collecting information as to the state of 
the country, for which the time was most auspicious, 
He believed, and indeed his former official situation 
had given him occasion to know, that in the India 
House there existed a large body of information on 
a great variety of subjects; and the reception that 
had been given to the details of the Euphrates ex. 
pedition, and to Lieut. Burnes’s travels in the East, 
showed that a general interest existed concerning 
such information. He anticipated much good from 
the operations of the Committee of Agriculture and 
Commerce. It had excited much interest here, and 
he had in his hand a letter from the newly-formed 
English Agricultural Society, requesting to open a 
correspondence with the Committee on subjects con. 
nected with their mutual objects. 

A ballot took place for eight new Members of 
Council, and for officers for the next session. Col, 
Briggs was elected Secretary, and C. Elliott, Esq. 
Treasurer ; and the following gentlemen were elected 
into the Council :—the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie; 
Sir James Carnac, Bart.; Sir Ralph Rice; James 
Ewing, Esq.; John Forbes, Esq. ; Lieut.-Colonel 
Barnewall; Prof. Royle, M.D., and C. A. Tulk, Esq, 

Notice was given that the future meetings of the 
Society would be held from November until June 
inclusive, and that the remaining meetings of the 
present session would take place on the 26th of 
May, and on the 9th and 23rd of June, instead of 
the days before announced. 
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PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

We have now to notice a picture which has been 
spoken of as forming one of the most attractive 
features of the exhibition,—this is the Seven Ages, 
by Mr. Mulready (122). Here is displayed, in one 
group, the progress of human life, as epitomized by 
Shakespeare. The scene is the court-yard of an 
ancient but not decayed mansion,—the time may be 
that period which is immortal in our annals, if only 
as having given birth to ‘As You Like it’—to the 
“thousand needless similies” of the melancholy 
Jaques. The personages it is needless to enumerate, 
from the infant upward to the toothless dotard 
wheeled abroad—but hardly able to feel, yet less to 
enjoy the bland air and the cheerful sunshine. It 
was a happy thought to assemble all these familiar 
types of humanity, and Mr. Mulready deserves much 
praise for the spirit with which he has traced out their 
several characters—for the gracefulness given to the 
| love-sick youth, who leans up (something too pub- 

licly, however) against the balcony, whence his mis- 
| tress listens to his wooing,—for the chubby sullenness 
| in every pore of the “shining morning face” of the 
_ school-boy,—for the placid self-complacency of the 
| justice, who is well nigh as sumptuous in his sleek- 
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yes, as one of Rembrandt's fur-capped burgomas- 
ten,—for the querulous feebleness of the “lean and 
red taloon,” who peers at the ancient man, 
jn a babe, in helplessness, but, alas! not in promise ; 
and while he peers, forgets how narrow a hair-line 
tes age from impotence. All these several 
characters, we repeat, are happily distinguished, and 
sme of the accessory heads and figures appear to us 
gdmirable. Among the former, is that of the justice's 
derk, following at his heels with a clasped book, 
and who has been conceived with some glimmering 
of Chaucer's spirit ;—among the latter, the brawny 
rter, drinking in the foreground, contrasted strik- 
ingly with the oldest man, at whose feet he crouches, 
in his abundance of muscle, and appetite, and 
h. Yet, with all these excellencies, one is 
wanting to the picture,—that art in the arrange- 
ment of the figures, which should make them be felt 
4s essential to a main purpose by taking a part in 
its action, and not as fulfilling the complement of 
mages required by Shakespeare’s description. 
Pere is, to our apprehension, a want of clearness in 
the episode which groups the soldier and the whining 
owner of the satchel ; and we have already adverted 
tothe unnatural publicity with which the Romeo in 
the pink doublet is performing the sweet labour of 
his courtship. So much, however, in this picture 
jsadmirable, that we studied it long, to endeavour 
to attain the painter’s idea on the above points; 
and we turned away, sorry to admit the conviction 
that he himself has not grasped it steadily. The work 
is exhibited in a very unfinished state, many of its 
details having been recently effaced. 

Mr. Leslie—of late a sparing exhibitor—has this 
year sent only one picture (185), which is akin to 
the one just noticed. It isan imaginary scene from 
the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ where the personages 
ofthe play are supposed to be assembled round the 
table of Master Page. Here, as in Mr. Mulready’s 


picture, with much cleverness, there is wanting that 
dearness and intelligibility, which—prosaic qualities 
though they he—are essential to the perfection of 
every work of art, even though it belong to the high 


fantastic school. There is no mistaking Falstaff, it is 
tne, though his jolly features look rueful, and he ogles 
both Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford, as if a foreknowledge 
of his ride to Datchet Mead in the buck-basket, 
ningled itself with his bombastic act of homage. 
The “ wives” are more happily rendered than is cus- 
tomary, simply because Mr. Leslie has read his author 
aight, and made them fair (not fat), but “ forty,” 
vithal_and clad in matronly fashion, instead of being 
young brides, fluttering in lace and feathers. The 
neomparable Master Slender wears an expression 
of smug—not lack-a-daisical fatuity, which is not 
exactly his property; and Anne Page, with her 
round face, and her black hair neatly strained back 
fom her forehead, resembles a beauty of the Celestial 
Empire, rather than a fatry of Windsor Chace and 
Herne’s Oak. Surely the real Anne had the blue, 
laughing eyes, and auburn ringlets of a true nut-brown 
maid. The other personages are less happily de- 
sgned. If Master Fenton be that gallant in peaked 
thoes, who sits with his back to us, and is pledging 
the bashful Master Slender, he is too old and too 
mannish for his part. It is hard, however,—perhaps 
impossible,—for any painter to satisfy the reader of 
shakespeare, for every student possesses his own ideal. 
Mr. Leslie’s picture is, as usual, somewhat crude in 
is colouring, with a tendency to earthy redness in 
the flesh tints. 

We must now speak of the half-dozen excellent 
contributions of Mr. Edwin Landseer. Excellent 
as they are, however,—pervaded, as usual, and that 
imost poetically—by a spirit in their animal, and a 
gace in their human nature, we are not sure that 
they equal some former works by the same admirable 
utist. The largest picture (21), isan Alpine scene ; 
the antlered prey has plunged headlong down a 
thasm in the rocks, and been followed by the eager 
hound. There both lie, to all appearance dead,—and 
the hunter, equally zealous to secure his game, and 
tot to lose his faithful companion, has been lowered 
by ropes to the spot. Here is no want of precision 
nthe picture-narrative ; the failure—if failure there 

is in the want of force and precision in the 
huntsman’s figure, and in a certain mildewiness (we 
we obliged to coin our word,) in the general tone of 
tolouring. Both may be consequent upon Mr, Land- 





seer’s success and constant practice in such gentler 
subjects as the Portraits of the Marquis of Stafford 
and the Lady Evelyn Gower (49)—a little lord and 
lady decking and playing with their favourite fawn 
and dog, who are hardly less high-born and thorough- 
bred,—or asthe portrait of Lady Fitzharris (147), who 
reclines before an open window, wrapped (though it 
be not winter) in a soft-furred cloak ;—her head half 
sunk in a rich scarlet cushion, with a lap-dog sitting 
comfortably on her knee, the while she imagines 
herself busied with a few scarcely visible fragments 
of muslin; the prettiest incarnation of the dolce far 
niente one could hope to find after a summer day’s 
search! Our remarks do not apply to Mr. Land- 
seer’s animals—vide his Portraits of Her Majesty's 
favourite Dogs and Parrot (90), or the superb, saga- 
cious Newfoundland Dog (462). We are bound to 
mention his one other picture (369), a fight between 
“two antlered monarchs of the waste,” in presence 
of the whole herd, that we may once again give him 
due praise for being, beyond most of his contempo- 
raries, imbued with the spirit of Highland scenery. 
The Decameron school of painters—those, we 
mean, to whom Chivalry, and Romance, and southern 
life supply their favourite inspirations—exhibit, this 
year, many creditable works. The first in the cata- 
logue is Lisa Piccini, by Mr. Hollins (33). This was 
a lady of “surpassing beauty and modesty,” who, 
pining for Pietro, King of Arragon, sent one Minuc- 


cio d’Arezzo, a musician, to the king, to disclose her | 


passion. The courteous monarch heard, and straight- 
way despatched the messenger to console the lady ; 
and the painter has drawn her extended on a couch, 


drinking in the minstrel’s melody with intense plea- | 
sure,—all the more intense, inasmuch as it is in part | 


restrained by her modesty. In her features, which 
bear traces of lonely vigils and melancholy thoughts, 
the “surpassing beauty” described by Boccaccio is 
hardly reached. She bears, moreover, a strong, but not 
a flattering, family likeness to the Greek girl, painted 
by the same artist many years ago, but her attitude is 
graceful,—instinct with passionate languor. Her dress, 
too, must not be forgotten, as being rich and harmo- 


nious in its colours; and so carefully have these | 
been studied, that we are surprised Mr. Hollins could 


do nothing better for her couch of meditation, than 
cover it with a tight scarlet cloth—making it pro- 
minent at once by its poverty and gaudiness. Ina 
circuit of the room, the next picture of this class 
which arrests the eye is Mr. Eastlake’s Gaston de 
Foix (109) taking leave of his ladye-love, on the eve 
of the fight of Ravenna. The warriors are holding 
a revel al fresco; and in the backggourid, among the 
avenues and thickets of a rich garden, are groups 
reposing or in conversation, charming enough, without 
much disparagement to them, to remind us of Wat- 
teau. We have much praise for both the champion 
and the lady. He. bends over her with a pensiveness 
in which there mingles a presage that he is bidding 
her farewell for ever, while she looks up in his face 
tearfully, but resignedly,—the man softened by his 
tenderness, the woman strengthened by her proud 
love, till the disparity between sex and courage is 
levelled. This seems, to us, most poetically rendered. 
The colouring is feeble, but not sickly. Mr. Severn is 
the other artist to be included in this paragraph con- 
cerning our romance-painters. We should have 
spoken of him earlier as an aspirant to the triumph of 
religious art, on the strength of his Jnfant of the Apo- 
calypse saved from the Dragon (35), had not that 
sketch (for it is but a sketch) been long since search- 
ingly described and giscussed in a letter from Rome 
(Athen. 1834, p. 257). We shall therefore pass at 
once tohis First Crusaders in Sight of Jerusalem(252), 
a work of great merit. The picturesque host have 
halted on an eminence, from whence their conductor, 
Peter the Hermit, points to the domes and the mina- 
rets of the Holy City, lit up by the setting sun,—a 
symbolical glory,—while gleaming eyes, and attitudes 
bespeaking eager and courageous devotion, testify 
that his eloquence will not pass away, without bear- 
ing a fruit of knightly deeds, It was well done of 
the painter to kindle the features of young and old 
with this inward enthusiasm, no less than with the 
outward glow from Heaven; but was it equally well 
done to arrange that so many heads should be turned 
away from the entrancing spectacle ? We think not. 
The one feeling of devotion and bravery would have 
given more unity, even in the direction of attitude, 


to the act of worship ; and the monotony which might, 
in another case, offend the artist’s eye, wo. ld have 
added intensity to his embodiment of the s¢ atiment 
of his subject. Mr. Severn exhibits another picture, 
The Finale of a Venetian Masque at the S «mmer’s 
Dawn (400), which is full of romance and ¢ legance. 
Each one of those masqued beauties who st’.am 
out, in gorgeous and varied apparel, from .ne fan- 
tastic portico of the palazzo—lit from behind by the 
glow of a thousand lamps, not yet extinguished, from 
the front, by the fresh day of a summer's morning— 
has her own love story which we could tell, time and 
patience permitting. One beauty leaning from the 
balcony bids sweet farewell to her cavalier—another, 
more archly, peeps out from a gondola to bestow upon 
her innamorato a token flower at parting—while her 
sister, more wearied, or, it may be, less fortunate, has 
already fallen asleep. Nor must we forget the Greek 
lady with a lute, who has yet a canzonet left to be- 
guile the insipid way homeward, or the tall figure 
behind the gondola,—a thorough caballero ;—but we 
must stop; and, as we cannot descant further upon 





the details of the picture, we will not discuss its 
| colouring, which, with the most judicious aim on the 
part of the artist, appears to us to have fallen short 
| of his intentions. 
| We have less to say concerning Mr. Allan's Slave 
| Market, Constantinople (156), than might seem due 
to a picture which has obviously been so carefully 
studied. But there is a want of geniality, which 
makes itself felt, and sobers our admiration. The 
| marbly texture noticeable in the African and Ara- 
bian complexion, pervades the whole picture—the 
draperies—the very minarets of the Noor Osmanlie 
in the background. Our remarks will apply to two 
pictures by Mr. C. Landseer—we mean, 4 Parting 
| Benedictiun(326), and Queen Berengaria supplicating 
Richard 1. for the Life of Sir Kenneth (350), where, 
however, the heads are very true in expression to Sir 
Walter's description ; and the monarch, prostrated, 
but not conquered, by his sore illness, looks not only 
lion-hearted, but also giant-armed. It is, perhaps, 
too wild and general a speculation to be soberly re- 
corded ; but we would observe, that though the judg- 
ment may be satisfied by accuracy of form and pro- 
priety of sentiment; harmony, if not richness of 
colouring—a texture bespeaking an easy, not a me- 
chanical hand, are required to captivate the interest. 
We have, at least, fancied as much, while examin- 
ing certain works of the French school. As we 
have spoken incidentally of our neighbours, we may 
here express our regret that the picture by Dela- 
roche,—now, we believe, in the possession of Lord 
Francis Egerton,—is not exhibited, as was antici- 
pated. Opportunities for the public generally to 
compare our own performances in art with those of 
our continental brethren might do good service, and 
awaken a beneficial rivalry. 

There remains yet a picture or two to be men- 
tioned, ere we descend to a more familiar class of 
subjects. One of these is The Prophet Ezekiel (40), 
by Mr. Hart, a head which is excellent for the 
power and brilliancy with which it is treated—a 
worthy companion to the Israelitish head, by Etty, 
mentioned a week ago. Mr. Uwins’s Brother and 
Sister (421), two young children at prayer, are in 
his best manner; his Top of a Style (145)—the 
head of a girl, dressed as if by a coiffeur, with a gor- 
geous wreath of the garden convolvulus—is in his 
worst. Mr. Patten has a large picture of The Pas- 
sions (270), in which there is much to praise. We 
are glad to trace in him the least disposition to ex- 
tend his companionship beyond the Bacchantes and 
the Dryades, whose society he has chiefly affected, 
We must close this division of our labours, by-con- 
gratulating Mr. Simson on his Cimabue and Giotto 
(434), another episode from the lives of the painters 
in addition to those already treated by our artists, 
There is intelligence and poetry in this composition. 
The genius in embryo, crouched among his “silly 
sheep,” above the rude sketch he has drawn, meets 
the calm benevolent regard of the elder painter with 
eyes in which shrewdness and consciousness are 
happily blended. Their owner, we see, possesses 
wherewithal to take the world by storm, though, as 
yet, he does not manifest that unscrupulous fearless- 
ness in pursuit of his art which gave occasion to the 
legend of his after career, wherein he is denounced as 
having emulated Parrhasius, by crucifying a living 
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model in his eagerness to rep t the tr d 
agonies of the Passion. Messer Cimabue also, and 
his companions, ate most happily imagined ; the 
colouring, like that of the C ld l { Monk ring 
the Relics (163), by. the same artist, is forcible, with- 
out harshness. a 

We have yet to speak of the pictures of familiar 
life, the landscapes, portraits, drawings, and sculp- 
tures. 











* MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ANTIENT CONCERTS. 

THE SEVENTH CONCERT will take pigee on WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT, the 23rd Inst., (and the Eighth, the concluding 
one of the Season, on the 30th,) commencing at Half-past Eight. 

he Rehearsal on Monday Morning at Twelve. The Subscri- 
hers have the privilege of introducing their Friends to single 
Concerts, by Tickets, price One Guinea each ; and to Rehearsals, 

rice 10s.6d. each. “To be had at Lonsdale’s (late Birchall & 
%o.’8) Musical Circulating Library, No. 26, Old Bond-street. 





QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOM, HANOVER-SQUARE. 

BEETHOVEN'S GRAND CHORAL SYMPHONY, as per- 
formed with the utmost success at the Philharmonic Concerts 
of this Season. will be repeated at Mr. MOSCHELES’ MORN- 
ING CONCERT on WEDNESDAY, 23rd Inst., by the same 
Performers, with an additional strength of Chorus,—Strauss 
Band joining the Orchestra. Rani 

M. Mosche es will have the honour to perform his Grand 
Concerto in £ Flat, Beethoven's Grand Fantasia, with Vocal 
Solos, Choruses, and Orchestral Accompaniments, and a Duet 
for two Pianofortes, with the celebrated Pianist, Mr. Dohler. 
Full particulars are announced in the bills. a 

Tickets for the Room, Half-a-Guinea each; Stalls in the 

m, 15s.; Stalls in Boxes, One Guinea each: to be had of 

Messrs.Cramer & Co. Regent-street ; Mr. Chappell, Bond-street ; 
Messrs. Collard, Cheapside ; and of Mr. Moscheles, 3, Chester- 
place, Regent’s-park, where a plan of the Stalls may be seen. 





HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, 

MR. NEATE has the honour to annouce that his last SOIREE 
MUSICALE will take place at the above Rooms, on MONDAY, 
May 28th, under the Patrontage of H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, when he will be assisted by_the following eminent 
talent :—In the Vocal Department, by Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Mrs. 
Bishop, Miss Bruce, and Mdlle. Placci. Herr Kroff will also sing 
one of his favourite German songs. In the Instrumental, by 
Messrs. Moscheles, Puzzi, Grattan Cooke, Sedlazek, Lazarus, 
Lucas, Willey, E. W. Thomas, Hill, &c. Mr. Neate will per- 
form. several Classical Pieces on the Pianoforte, accompany 
Mr. Moscheles in a Sonata of Beethoven's, and also take the 
Violoncello in a Quartett of Mozart. Mr. H. R. Bishop will ac- 
company the Vocal Music. To commence at Eight o'clock. 
Three Tickets One Guinea, and single Tickets Half-a-Guinea, 
may be had of Mr. Neate, 8, Argyll-place ; and at the principal 
Music-shops. 





Antient Concerts.—The Sixth Concert, given on 
Wednesday, was one of the most brilliant we ever 
attended: the Queen being present, and a propor- 
tionately large and distinguished audience. For this 
night only, moreover, M. Laporte relaxed his deter- 
mination to prevent the Italian singers from being 
heard elsewhere than in the Opera House, while 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, as Director, had 
arranged ascheme of remarkable variety and interest, 
though deficient, perhaps, in grand specimens of choral 
music. It was a rare treat to hear Rubini and La- 
blache in a fragment of Pergolesi’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ 
—subsequently, the former sung his favourite ‘ Il mio 
tesoro,’ and Lablache his ‘ Non piu andrai... Tam- 
burini joined in a duet from ‘Il Matrimonio,’ with 

rs. Shaw, and opened the second act with Pergo- 
lesi’s peerless bass song, ‘ Sanctum et terribile,’ which 
he delivered with a solidity, an emphasis, a chaste- 
ness of style, and an evenness of tone, which we 
should be glad to find reached by any of our bass 
singers. Madame Grisi, too, was there, singing as 
we never before heard her sing in a concert room ; 
that is, with a degree of expression which we have 
hitherto found in her only when excited by action. 
She has gained much since we last heard her at the 
Antient Concert: the songs were, ‘ Let the bright 
Seraphim,’ and the well-known ‘ Il mio ben,’ from 
Nina: in the latter she was only not Pasta. We 
wish that those who deny her the possession of the 
highest attributes of an artist, could have heard her 
on this occasion. The other lady engaged was Mrs. 
Bishop, both she and Mrs. Shaw were heard to great 
advantage, each being excited to do her utmost ; 
the other gentlemen were Messrs. Hobbs and Phillips. 


Mr. Mort’s Concert.—The Opera House was 
entirely filled on this occasion : and every conceivable 
attraction in London assembled to make a brilliant 


concert. Weare, perhaps, hardly fair judges in a 
case where every note of music given, nay, almost 
every cadence of the singers, is familiar to us; but 
it appears that the vastness of her Majesty’s Theatre 
rendersitinapplicableforconcert purposes: especially 
when its resonance is in some measure destroyed by 
the orchestra being placed on the stage behind the 
singers. It may be, however, that the general flat- 
ness of effect was in our “ ain ears,” for the applause 





was great. Mr. Mori played Mayseder’s concertino, 
which Mr. Blagrove had performed at the Philhar- 
monic—M. Déehler, his fantasia from * Anna Bolena,’ 
—both with the utmost success. Tous, the greatest 
novelty was La Persiani in Zerlina’s first song and 
duet from * Don Giovanni,’ for we have not seen the 
opera as at present cast. Her singing was chaste, 
even, and polished, nothing more. The effect of 
* Batti, batti,’ was a good deal impaired by its being 
thrust up a tone higher. Our contemporaries, how- 
ever, tell us, that, upon the stage, this admirable mu- 
sician is more successful than any Zerlina since the 
days of Madame Fodor. 


Mr. J. Batsir Cuattrerton’s Concert, which was 


held on Wednesday, was a perfect flower-garden of 
ladies: and they, being according to ordinance, most 
undemonstrative in their satisfaction, it must have 
been difficult for the clever artists engaged to sing 
and play with such a scanty measure of applause. 
The bénéficiaire is a graceful and clever harpist, and 
beyond the perfection of grace and cleverness, a 
harpist can hardly reach. He had engaged the best 
singers to be had—Messrs. Mori, Lindley, and Dra- 
gonetti to do their share—and Mr. Holmes to replace 
Madame Dulcken, by an unaccompanied fantasia of 


his own composition—a step, on the part of the | 


artist, seeming to us more fearless than praiseworthy. 
Among the singers we shall but particularize Made- 
moiselle Caremoly, as being new to us. This young 
lady has a contralto voice, embracing some very rich, 
and some very disagreeable notes—requiring im- 
mense study and practice to harmonize and connect 
them. We are inclined to think that she has been 
brought before the public prematurely. 





Tue Tueatres.—A new comic opera called ‘ Dia- 
deste, or the Veiled Lady,’ was presented on Thursday 
at Drury Lane, the words by Mr. Fitzball, the music 
by Mr. Balfe. We should be most happy to congratu- 
late both gentlemen upon their originality, if truth 
would permit us. The piece is (we understand) taken 
from the French, and we need no ghost to tell us 
that-the music is taken from the Italian. The marks 
are partly taken out, and the corners cut off, in 
both instances, but the proprietorship of the goods 
is distinctly traceable. There is nothing offensive 
in the music certainly, because there is nothing at 
all in it. It was applauded vehemently by deter- 
mined supporters who injured their own cause, and 
wearied others by forced encores. Weare happy to 
say, however, that those papers which we have seen, 
have a better opjnion of the music than we have; to 
our feeling, there is no one piece in this opera which 
is entitled to be denominated a composition. Neither 
of the two titles help us to a comprehension of the 
plot: ‘The Veiled Lady,’ is still veiled from us, 
we have vainly endeavoured to arrive at the mean- 
ing of ‘ Diadeste.* All we can learn is, that it is 
the name of some Italian game of forfeits, which 
a husband and wife are supposed to be playing at, 
all through the piece; and, as each is trying to take 
in the other, we venture for the benefit of our read- 
ers to translate it, “Ah, you April fool!” And 
that’s the plot. Miss Romer sang with great ani- 
mation, Miss Poole very well, and Miss Healy out 
of tune. Mr. Giubilei worked very hard as a negro. 
Mr. Templeton exhibited his usual merits and his 
usual faults, and Mr. Phillips did all that could 
have been expected from him with his music, and 
more than could have been wished with his acting. 
He enacted (what think’st thou, gentle reader?)—why 
he enacted a lady-killing Dandy! and yet are we 
bound in justice to say, that this was the most effec- 
tive part in the piece, and almost the only one which 
roused the occasional laughter of the audience. There 
was considerable applause when the curtain fell upon 
this dramatic robbery, and it was aggravated until 
the ringleaders were given up. A new opera or 
operetta was produced on the same evening at 
Covent Garden, the music by Mr. Hullah, and re- 
port speaks well of it. A new and successful piece 
has also been produced at the Haymarket, the prin- 
cipal character is for Madame Celeste, and as she 
always plays dumb parts, we think it best to let them 
speak for themselves. Curiosity seems to be on the 
increase for Madame Vestris’s few remaining perfor- 
mances at the Olympic previous to her crossing the 


Atlantic. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


ONS. LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, Authy 

J of “Le Trésor de l’Ecolier Francais,” and * The Fing 
Italian Reading Book,’ informs the nobility, gentry, and heads 
of schools, that he has numerous applications from English, 
French, and German GOVERNESSES, Tutors, and ‘Teachers, in 
every branch of Education, in want of SITUATIONS, Apply to 
. De Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


FRENCH LADY, who has been for sever 
L. years Head Governess in one of the first Institutions o 
Paris, and who has been for some time in a similar situation jg 
London, wishes for a re-engagement in a Nobleman’s or Gentle. 
man’s Family. She is particularly fond of Education, and jy 
competent to teach French, Italian, Drawing in Chalks and jp 
Water Colours, the Use of the Globes, and all other branches of 
Female Education (Music excepted). Address, post paid, to 
R. E., T. B. Fleming's, Solicitor, 1, Trinity-square, Southwark. 
TUTOR WANTED TO GO ABROAD, 
ANTED, in a Family in the Republic of 
Mexico, a Gentleman qualified to instract Young Pop. 
sons, of both Sexes, in the usual branches of Education, inelug. 
ing French and Drawing. A knowledge of Music would beg 
great additional r dation. A hand Salary will be 
allowed. g 
Application to be made to Mr. Churchill, Bookseller, No. 15, 
Princes-street, Soho; if by letter (this to contain particulars of 
qnalifcetion), to be post paid, and addressed * M. D., Mexico,’ 














N Medical Gentleman, if otherwise qualitied, might find 
this a desirable situation. 


PRYTANEUM OF MENARS. 
HE COLLEGE established under the above 
name by the PRINCE JOSEPH DE CHIMAY, at Ménars, 
near Blois, in France, offers peculiar advantages to English Stu. 
dents, several of whom (belonging to Families of the first respec. 
tability) are now receiving their education there. " 
The situation of the Establishment is in a very beautiful and 
healthy part of France; and the Terms amount only to 40, 
year, for Board, Lodging, Clothing, Washing, Medical attend. 





| ance, and Education, including Books and Stationery, and with. 


out Extras of any kind. 3 J 

The course of Instruction comprises all that is taught in the 
first Colleges—Latin, Greek, German, Spanish, Italian, Draw. 
ing, Music, Dancing, &c. &c. English Pupils are taught French 
during the first, months after their arrival; and they very svon 
“ee a proficiency both in reading and speaking it. 4 
_ No extra charge is made if the Pupils remain during the Vaca. 
tion ; or if it be desired, a teacher 1s sent to England (on pay. 
ment of his expenses) to take over any Pupils during the hoii- 
days, and to bring them back. The cost of the journey is very 
rifling. 

A Protestant Minister performs divine service at the College 
every Sunday, according to the rites of the Church of England 

Each Pupil must bring with him an outfit, on entering, which 
may be either provided by his Parents, or obtained at the Col- 
lege for the sum of 24/. é 

Attached to the Establishment is a School of Commerce and 
Agriculture, and another of Arts and Trades the Terms of which 
are much more moderate ; but these departments being neces- 
sarily intended for Pupils of a lower rank, are quite separated 
from the Classical Departmert. 7 

More minute details may be obtained from Mons. Istport 
Brasseur, Professor of French Literature at King’s College, 

ndon ; to whom personal application may be made ai = 
College, Strand, any morning between 9 and 10; or if by letter, 
post paid. 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
MONDAY, May 2ist, and four following days, including 
HE LIBRARY of a CLERGY MAN, removed 

from Yorkshire ; among which are, 

In Foro, Reading’s Eusebius, 3 vols.—Lye’s 
Saxon Dictionary, 2 vols.—Rapin’s England, 5 vols.—Facciolati 
Lexicon, 4 vols.—Pacata Hibernia, tine copy—Vere’s Commen- 
taries—Museum Worsleyanum, 2 vols. mor,—Listor’s Shells— 
Loggan’s'Cambridge and Oxtord—Bacon's Works, 4 vols.—Spel- 
man’s Works—Bishop Hopkins’ Works—Duker’s Thucydides.— 
In Quarto, Sir W. Tones's Works, 6 vols. russia—Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary, 3 vols.—Snelling’s Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins—Earl 
of Liverpool on Coinage— Warner's Glastonbury. — AND IN 
Octavo, Froissart’s Chronicles, 12 vols.—Ruding’s Annals of 
Coinage. 6 vols.—Bryant’'s Mythalog: + 6 vols.—Bell’s Theatre, 
28 vols.—Gibbon’s Rome, 12 vols.—Marsh’s Michaelis, 6 vols.— 
Motte’s Newton’s Principles, 3 vols.— awe's Works, 9 vols. 
ee Sermons, 4 vols.—The Quarterly and Edinburgh 

eviews. 
MANUSCRIPTS AND MISSALS, ON VELLUM; 

THE DUPLICATES OF A RESPECTABLE CIRCULATING 

LIBRARY, 


Including the latest Novels, and Modern Popular Publications; 
MAHOGANY WRITING-TABLE, ETC. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) bad at the Rooms. 
*,* Valuations made of Libraries and Collections of Books 
intended for Sale by Public Auction or by Private Contract. 


ANCIENT DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
Of the most recherché Character for the Salon and Boudoir, 
THE PROPER‘Y OF A GEN EMAN. 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SONS have the honour 
to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry they are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on TUESDAY, 
May 22, at One precisely, (the property of a Gentleman of re- 
fined taste, by whom they were purchased during a sojourn many 
ears in Paris, with a view to furnishing a town mansion, whic 
has for the present abandoned), 

An ASSEMBLAGE of ORNAMENTAL FUR- 
NITURE and costly OBJECTS, which, although few in number, 
have probably never been excelled for that union of splendour 
and good taste which distinguishes the period of Louisle Grand; 
comprising a pair of bibliotheques. a bouffet, a cheffonier, a cov- 
sole, and several small tables, all of rich florid marqueterie, 

r amask h i , two tapestry hearth rugs, a pair 0 
old Sevres vases, a pair of tripods with marble pedestals, a pait 
of three-light candelabra, a set of twelve chairs of the true shape, 
carved and gilt ; a pair of glass frames and console, elaborately 
carved from designs by Boucher; a costly carved canopy, two 
fire-screens, two tine German bureaus, a highly-wrought gilt 
fender and fire-irons, also a noble and unique centre table, en- 
riched with exquisite marqueterie of the time, of and from designs 
by Albert Durer, mounted in the richest chased gilt ormolu 
the seventeenth century, and several other items of equal in- 
terest; the whole in the most perfect condition, and select 
with regard only to the merits of each individual article, under 
circumstances not open to the ordinary collector. 

They will be on view three days prior, and Catalogues may be 
had at the Offices. 
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— MORLAND GALLERY, 49, PALL MALL. 


srLENDID COLLECTION OF ENGLISH PICTURES, 
THE PROPERTY OF SAMUEL ARCHBUTT, ESQ. 
_—— FOSTER & SONS have the honour 
a7 ihe eels. Connoisseurs, and the Public, 
ae will SE LLY ON, at —— — 54, Pall Mall, 
AY. May a. o One pree 
“The p peautiful COLLECTION "OE PICTURES, 
of the British Scheel, formed by Samuel Archbutt, Esq., at an 
expense of many tho} sand pounds, and now exhibitin at the 
Meland Gallery, ¢ 49, Pall Mall, leaiedia the celebrated picture 
itude, from the ‘Hamilton —w the won-naewe Bathers, 
oiive others, by Richard Wilson by ¢ 
wie nine other pictures by a ‘same distinguished master; 
y Morlands, including many of his finest works; three b 
; Portraits of William itt, and the Le of Liverpool, 
Berton: Lord Castlereagh, and Mary Ann Clarke, by Sir 
as Lawrence ; Gainsborough’ s two Daughters, and the 
4 of W cstaninster, by Gainsborough ; and others by 
R Wilson ome Stantield, R. A. 
i shoro ‘ough Loutherbourg Jopner 
Sd Reynolds J. Ward Starke 
Sir T. Lawrence Morland Turner, R.A, 
Are now on view at the Po pe .. Pall Mal 
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ILLS and ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
Fourth Number of the MONTHLY CHRONICLE are 

2a sta to be sent to the Publishers’ before Thursday, the 

24t re. 

No. 4 will complete the First Volume, price 10s, cloth 


London: Longman & Co. 


TAYLOR’S LIFE OF HANNAH MORE. 
a (by permission) to Her Majesty the ee 4 ore 
is day. in on vol. foolscap 8vo. with Portrai 

EMOIR of MRS. HANNAH MORE: with 
Sitios of her Works, and Sketches of her Contem- 

rie: y THOMAS TAYLOR, 

porhuthor of the Memoirs of ‘Cow ae Bishop Heber,’ and 
* Howard the Philanthropist 

Joseph Rickerby, She rbourn-lane, King Wiiliam-street, City ; 

and to be had or order) of all Booksellers. 


¥. price 6s. —— The 
ATURALIST'S LIBRARY, “Vol. XXI. 
Conducted by Sir W. JARDINE, Containing 
FLY-CATCHERS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 
I i by 33 coloured Piates, uae Portrait and Memoir of 


lettecsd: 














pe es 
VALUABLE JEWELS, BIJOUTERIE, WATCHES, 
PLATE, AND UNSET STONES. 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SONS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on THURSDAY, 
May 24, and following Day, at ‘leven for Twelve o'clock each 
day precisely, pursuant to two orders of the High Court - — 
cery, and by + se of the Assignees of Mr. John Fro: 
An assemb! “a of JEWELLERY of, -* this 
moment, a peculiarly attractive description ; comprising several 
mauable lots of brilliants of the purest water, rows of Oriental 
pearls, old singing birds. bracelets, ear-rings, necklaces, highly- 
petthed repeating ‘and other watches, a chest of 2,000 ounces of 
iahonable a gold and silver dressing cases, a quantity of 
ured s' 
see be viewed tw owe ‘days be s before the sale, and Catalogues had 
of Messrs. Robinson & Barlow, Essex-street ; Messrs. Collier, 
Marchant. , Birch, | & Steele, Carey-street; Messrs. Freshfield & 
; Messrs Hine, & Co. 4 
} squai ; Messrs. Nelsons, Essex-street; G. Green, Esq. 
Official Assignee, 18, Aldermanbury ; and of Messrs. Foster, 14, 
Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mall. 
MAGNIFICENT COURT JEWELS. 
ns FOSTER & SONS wand the honour 
aver the — and Gentry are directed 
toSELL bya CTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pal! Mal ,on FRIDAY, 
May 25, at Two o'cloc 
A complete SU ITE of FULL-DRESS COURT 
JEWELS, formed entirely of brilliant diamonds of the purest 
water, adapted, from the splendour and perfection of the stones 
and the beauty of the setting, to adorn the most exalted rank in 
therealm. It is hardly pro bable the course of events will, for 
many years, present for public sale a casket of jewels so remark- 
able for magnificence, united with fine taste. They consist of a 
- cluster and a single-stone necklace, a Maltese cross, a pair 
of festoon ear-rings, a waist buckle, a large sprig head ornament, 
anda single-stone ring. All these items are of the finest brilliants, 
and at this epoch of Court splendour merit the attention of the 
higher ranks of society.—May be viewed 3 days prior to the sale. 

















‘| 


N SALE, a fine ‘ORIGINAL PICTURE by 
“RAFF AE CLE, of the HOLY FAMILY, consisting of four 
vhole-length Figures, being a Fac-simile of the same subject 
ewater Gallery, of which Picture, and two 
others in Galleries abroad, Passivant, the German Artist, in a 
late publication, (although allowing their great merit,) has ex- 
pressed his dissent from the prevailing ounce of many, of their 
authenticity. The present work has all the characteristics of 
that great Master, and will doubtless be honoured all who 
can appreciate its beauties, with the distinction it claims for its 
originality, as one of the finest efforts of his exalted genius: 
though not ie so Glatinguished - the Venetian school, in 
colouring, yet Ll n, and seems 
tohave coacentrated his — tS, talents'i in this poctgetan 
ofart. Size of Picture is 2 ft. 10 in. high, by ft. Lin. 
Letters to be addressed, W. M., to be lett at Mr. Street's, 15, 
Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


10 ARTISTS, oe = ADMIRERS OF THE 


ARLOUR’S PORTABLE SKETCHING- 
CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently to 
tbe notice of all persons attached to the eclence of oo as 
being infinitely superior to the A geo Lucida, and all other 
instruments hitherto invented for the purpose of sketching. The 
Sketching-Case may be held in hand, and a correct drawing 
made of any object or landscape ; or it may be attached to a 
table in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is simple 
in its peemagoment, and does not exceed in size the common 
Sketeh ing-Book. 
Hanatectured fer the Patentee by Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheap- 
& Warner, axylcbone-steest, 
Piceadilly ; Watkins & Hill, Opticians, Charing-cross ; and at 
all other Opticians’ and Artists’ Re ppenieenen- .—Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen who have the Camera Lucida, may have the Delineator 
afixed to their own stem. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THRoGMORTON STREET, Bank, Lonpon. 
WN yt by Act of Parliament. 
DVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE. 

A lage subscribed Capital, A a rapidly-increasing Assur- 
ance Fund—Rates of Premium reduced to the lowest scale that 
is compatible with security, thereby giving, without risk, an 
Annual and certain Bonus to the Assured. 

Policies granted on the ascending and descending Scales, 
And the Premiums on the equal rate for Life, payable Yearly, 

Half-yearly. or Quarterly ; for example: 


Extract from Tables to Assure Aacepding § Seale of 
£109. __Pre 




















Se —y 
7 Years. 


Half- | 
‘ yearly. 


An- es 


2) First 
nually. Jz 


7 Years. 
-d.| £8. d. 
3; 170 
6) 115 4 3 13 : 
o'2z294 3 Le 0 
A Board of Directors attend daily for the dispatch of business. 
Claims paid on proof of Death, by allowing three months’ 
ount. 
The age admitted on the Policy. to avoid future difficulty. 
Policies assigned as a ie Security, not void by eath 
m duelling, or by the one of justice, and value given for 
jose not assigned. 
erate rates for feccion, climates, and for persons suffering 
under disorders not attended with immediate danger. 
Prospectuses and every requisite information may be ob- 
tained at the Office daly fr from Ten to Four o’cloc’ 
ARD BATES, Resident Director. 


“Remain-— 
der of Life 


& 2.4. 











Any Volume ofthe Series ma be bought - rately, price 6s. 
af Th one on sey HOLOGY — eee 


Humming Birds, 2 vols. 

Peacocks, Pheasants, &c. 1 vol. 

Birds of the Game Kind, 1 vol. 
Columbide (Pigeons), 1 vol. 

Parrots, 1 vol. 

Birds of Western Africa, 2 vols. 

Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. I. 


S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. London 
W. H. *Lizars, E bana and all Bockecilers. 


New Burlington-street, May 18. 


M® BENTLEY'S” NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW ng ADY. 





HOMEWARD BOUND nr or, THE CHASE: 
ATA Le OF THE SEA. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of* The Pilot,’* T = Red Rover,’ &e. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Barr. 
Keeper of the Prigy Purse during the Rei Reign of George IV. 


Including Sir Riliam Knighton’s Conpespendonse 
with the most eminent Personages of his Time. 
2 vols. 8vo. — Portrait. 


Contin OF ‘LONDON LIFE. 
PAUL PR 
" Bitiahed with if rari 
SIXTY COMIC Lest nat IONS _ x CRUIKSHANK, &e. 
vols, _ 


MRS. TROMLerR .. N EW WORK, ‘VIENNA AND 
2 vols. m. -4 14 Engravings by Hervieu. 


v. 
A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 
During the ews a. wens, and 1837. 


A NARRATIVE fm EMBASS SY re the SULTAN of MUSCAT 
the KING of SIAM. 
By W. S. W. RUSCHENBERG ER, M.D., am to the 
Expedition. : vols. 8vo. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, ‘J 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) ~ 
5 8, New Burlington-street, May 18. 

MR. BENTLEY wi tt tmMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
EMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, 
SKETCHES OF HIS DISTINGU ISHED CONTEMPORARIKS ; 


THE CONGRESS OF VERONA. 
By V BOONE BS CHATEAU BRIAND. 
vols. 8vo. 





Il. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA, 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esa. 
Author of * The History of Music,’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. , 
MI 
"he Completion of Mr. JAMES'S 
LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 
Vols. III. and 1V, Embellished with Portrait of Louis, when 
old ; Madame de Montes) Chancellor Colbert panne de 
Maintenon ; Ninon de Pnclos: and Madame Sevi igné. 


THREE MONTHS LEAVE. 
By W. G. ROSE, Esq. seth Royal Rifles. 
‘whens 


MEMOIRS OF THE (LIPE AND CHARACTER OF 
AS PRINCE OF WALES AND KING OF ENGLAND. 


y the Rev. J. ENDELL TYLER, B.I 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Henry, from a Pointing i in St. 
ames’s Palace. 
vi. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 
THE BOOK OF THE COURT; 


. - 
‘THE ORIGIN AND PECULIAR PRIVILEGES 
Of the coveral Lr vi NOBILET Y and GENTRY, 
ULARLY © 
GREAT OFFICERS. or Stark ‘AND EMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL HOUSEHO 


AN INDISPEN. SABLE. COMPANION. T O° THE PEERAGE.’ 
y, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





COMPANION ba mapwane’ TREASURY OF 


rH day is BroGs 6d. bound, Siry leaves, 

mised, a othe TREA : 

iF... Memoirs, Sketches, or brief Notices of -€ 

Lives of about 12,000 Eminent Persons, from the earliest periods 

of history to the present day: —~ ane by nearly 3500 Maxims 
and Srecepts, oxemal and selected. 

“A work hy of reat ond lasting favour."’—Lit. 

“An cntrnasdioary ook, whether we look at the. ‘Tabour 
necessary to its production the quay of matter it contains, 
or the price at which it is sold.""— Spectat. 

“It is most unquestionably the best ‘and completest produc- 
tion of the sort in the language.”’—Sun 
ndon : Longman, Orme, & Co. 


MAGNIFICENT WORK ON aes 
Just ewe imperial 4to. handsomely boun 
“ss S GEMS; or, the TREASURES of the 
ARTERRE. In Twelve Bou ~ drawn and coloured 
by JAMES Anves™ S, with Poetical Illustrations by LOUISA 
NE MLEY A few choice Copies in morocco, 2/. 128. 6d. 
- They pt pee! ‘poawatel: there is a naturalness about them 
such as we have rarely seen excelled. The work contains many 
passages of beautiful and sterling poetry."’— Literary Gagette. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street ; of w om may be had 
The Romance of Nature. By L. A. Twamley. 
With hid coloured Plates. 2nd edition, in a large 8vo. volume. 
Bis. 








SPLENDID BOTANICAL WORKS, 
R. LINDLEY’S LADIES’ BOTANY. 
with peer coloured Plates. 

2. Dr. Lindlev’s Botanical Register and Flower 
Garden. Published Monthly, price 3s. 6d. each Number. Plates 
beautifully coloured after ature. 

3. Dr. Lindley’s ) plone Work on Orchideous 
Plants. 25s. each Num! 

4. Dr. Lindley 'sGeneraand Species of Orchideous 
Plants. In 4 Parts. (Now ri 

5. Dr. Lindley’s Fossil "Flora of Great Britain. In 


3 vols. 8vo. 
Ridgway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, 4th edition, enlarged and cogvegted, with 
Plat tes, price 12s. plain, and 16s. coloured, o! 
IR W. HOOKER’S BRITISH FLORA; 
comprising the Flowering Plants and the Ferns. 

In this edition all the newly-discovered Species are intro- 
duced. The Linnzan arrangement is followed in the body of 
the work; but in the Appendix are given the Characters of all 
the Natural Orders, with a List of the Genera, referring to the 
pages where they are descri 

Lately published, F 
Vol. 2, Part 1, contaming the Cryptogamia, 12s, 


Vol. 2, Part 2, containing the Fungi, by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, completing the Work, price 12s. 
lso, lately published, by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
CON] ES PLANTARUM; or, Figures and De- 
scriptions of New or Rare. Plants i in the Author's Herbarium. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 200 Plates, price 2/. 16s. in cloth 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


2 vols. 








NEW BOTANICAL = AGRICULTURAL WORKs, 
By J — DON, F.L.S. 


PNcrevora1 of PLANTS ; computing 


the Description, Specific Character, Culture, Histo: 
Application in the Arts, and every other desirable particular. 
respecting all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or intro- 
duced into Britain, With nearly 10,000 Engravings on 
2nd edit. corrected. 1 large vol. 8vo. "gl. 13s. 6d. bds. 
“The most useful and popular Cotanieal work that has ever 
appeared in the English enen vw *—Jameson’s Philos. Journ 


eacrcace eons, of GARDENING; com- 

rising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floricul- 
ture, sratindiare. and Landscape Gardening, including all the 
latest Improvements, &c. New edition, poate improved, nearly 
1000 Engravings on Wood. 1 = 8vo. 2/, 1 


NCYCLOPAEDIA of AGRICULTURE; com- 
prising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, 
Laying-out, Improvement, an spanepomens of Landed Pro- 
erty; and the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions a a slaabtere + 3 mcntn the latest Im- 
rovements, &c. With y Thirteen Hundred Engravings on 
Wood. 1 large vol. 8vo. ord edition, with a So “¢pmereenent 
taining all the recent Improv — 2i. 10s. 


Hortus BRITANNICUS ; a Catalogue of all 
the Plants infipenens to, cultivated in, or introduced 
Part 1, Linnean Arrangement; Part 2, Jussieuan 
2nd edit. 8vo, 23s. 6d. clot 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


BOTANICAL WORKS, BY DR. LINDLEY, 


3.8., &e. 
Professor of Botany in the University of London, &c, _ 
NTRODUCTION to BOTA) 2nd Edition, 
with Corrections and considerable Additions. | large vol. 
8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts. 18s. clot 
* We have no hesitation in pronouncing this  - rr to 
eh by Dr. Lindley, to be {he most valuable and perfect in 
an we are ith."’"—Medical Gazette. 
NATURAL SYSTEM of BOTANY ; or, a 
Systematic View of the Organization, Natural Affinities, 
and Geographical Distribution of the whole Vegetable King- 
dom, together with the Uses of the most important Species in 
Medicine, the Arts, &c. 2nd edit. with numerous Additions and 
Corrections, a complete List of Genera, &c. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA, ar- 


ranged according to the Natural Orders. oad edit: with 
numerous Additions and Improvemeuts. 12mo. 


KEY to STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL, and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Fusst PRINCIPLES of HORTICULTURE. 
UIDE to the ORCHARD and KITCHEN 
Bye. AR OR ULEY. Edited by, Dr. Lindley. 8vo, 16s. 

r. 


Mae will publish a‘ Flora Medica’ in the course 
of the Sr ring. 


into Britain. 
Arrangement. 





F.R.S. L.S. 








London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 





THE ATHENAUM. 





yerataal — "OTH ER POEMS. 
By GEORGE PRYM — 

In 1 vol. feap. clot boards, p 

London : John Hatchard & Son, "Br, ‘Piccadilly. 





This day is on price 4s. 


MONTEZUMA a pay. In Five Acts. 
4 By DILNOT SLADD EN. 
London: Longman 


MR. KNOWLES’S NEW PLAY. 
On NS WwW Ma: m4, will be published, price 4s. 
W OMA haf 3 OF, | LOVE’ S DISGUISES. 
PLAY, j 
By sams SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
ward Moxon, Dover-street. 
Now ready, 7} Edition, revised and augmented, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


‘THe NINTH BRI DGSW ATER TREATISE. 


B CHARLES “BABBAG Esq. 
_ Ae Murray, Albemarle-street. 








THE TWO POPULAR TALES. 
In 3 vols. 
CAGLIOSTRO. 


OUNT 
“ A work of extraordinary power.”"—Dispatch. 
2. The M.P.’s Wife. 2 vols. 18s. 


“ Pull of intevest, henattial feeling, and brilliant and wise 
thoughts.”’"—Court rnal. 

Edward Bull, 19, Holies. street. Public Librarian to Families 
and Book Societies throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
upon his New Systems. Terms, with List of allthe New Works, 
can be had be ~~ ratte. or sent by post asa sing letter. 


reepenny covered Pamphl 
Pargtum FOR THE LORDS ON MON- 
AY, in THE COMMENTATOR, No. VII. th is day) 
saturday, May 19th, being an Exposition of the Prine ple of the 
Irish Poor Law Bill. Also an Abridgement of Cooper's New 
ovel—The Irish out of Ireland, &c. &c. The First P Monthly 
Past. Ty Is. (resembling a half-crown Magazine), may n 
containing interesting and important Avtiies by the 
Mant of Sligo, and other Distinguished Person 
Sherwood, Paternoster-row ; Ollier, Welbeck-street, and all 
Booksellers. 








HE ODES of HORACE, illustrated by Paral- 
ane Passages frome the the Greek, Roman, and British Poets, 
ti 
enue > ACER’ SAMes HOWELL, B.D. 
0 
Oxford: D. A. ae ‘Taaeen. Orme, & Co. London. 


ust published, price 10s. 
EMOIRS “of a PRISONER of STATE at 
——e. 
ALEXANDER ANDRY ANE, 
Com me. i. in Captivit; oft ‘ount Confal 
Translated from the Original, by FORTUNA’ 10 KANDI. 
Hooper, 13, Pal Mall East. 


HE CONFESSIONS of ADALBERT. 
By Dr. F. THEREMIN, of Berlin. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Original Maxims for the Young. By the cele- 
brated ‘Lavater. Bound in satin paper. 
Sketches of Judaism and the Sows, By the Rey. 
A. M‘Caul, D.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. 12mo,. 3s. 6d. 
Published by B. Wertheim, 14, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. s 
HE STATE of the SCIENCE of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY INVESTIGATED; wherein is shown the de- 
fective Character of the Arguments which have hitherto been 
advanced for elucidate the Laws of spe saypation of Wealth. 
By WILLIAM ATKI 
A Member a othe Statistical Society of London. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


From the 16th Paris edition, 18mo. price 2s. bound, 
BLANCHARD’S PREMIERES 
e CONNAISSANCES a L’'USAGE des ENFANTS, qui 
commencent a lire. 
Par A. J. GOMBERT, 
Author of French and Italian ¢ Yatechisms, &e 
*,* Short = on Pronunciation, and an Index to facilitate 


Translation, are appende 
qetaains & Co. London; and E. & T. Bruce, Newcastle-on- 
yne. 

















~ stor in 2 vols. 8v 0. price 1. 4s. cloth boar 
A ORY of ENGLISH RHYTHMS. 
Re... ah of Bogtish Literature, and more particularly 
of English Poetry, com the Fifth to the Fourteenth Century. 
By EDWIN GUEST, Esq. M.A. 
Fellow ort aius College, Cambridge. 
William Pickering, Publisher, ‘hance ees London. 
Just published, in avo. price 12s. cl 


OLERIDGE’S LITERARY REMAINS. 
Vol. Ill. Edited by HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, 


ksq. M 
— Formula of the Trinity —Nightly Prayer—Notes on 
the Book of Common Prayer, Hooker, Field, Donne, Henry 
lore, Heinrichs, Hacket, Jeremy Taylor, The Pilgrim’ s Pro- 
gress, John Smith, &c. 
William Pic’ — Publisher, Chancery lane. London. 


n post 8vo. price *: 
AINTING ‘AND Tk ‘FINE ARTS. 
By B. R. HAYDON and W. HAZLITT. 
Forming the "artic les under these heads in the Seventh Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


uo 4to. price 12s. 
With upwards of 160 Figures. be -autifully a rat on Steel, 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of QUADRU- 
PEDS and WHALES. Forming the Article ‘ Mammalia,’ 
in the Seventh Edition of the Boer popadie Britannica. 
By JAMES WILSON, Esq. F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. &c. 
Adam & C pains ‘Black, Edinburgh. 


Lately published, 4th edition, revised and much enlarged, 
price 7s. cloth, 
ANUAL of PATHOLOGY; 
containing the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Morbid Cha- 
racters of Diseases: together with an Exposition of the different 
Methods of Examination applicable to Affections of ng Or- 
ans contained ex: | the Head, Chest, and Abdom 
M D.M.P. Pranslated, with Alterations an 
Additions, by JONES ‘QUAIN, N 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, ie. Stationers Saar 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s. boa 
HE HISTORY ofthe COUNTY of DUBLIN; 
comprising the Annals and Statistics of upwards of 200 
Localities, and full of Historic Notices of the Families of Barn- 
well, Dillon, Eustace, Fagan, Field, Hamilton, Saint Laurence, 
Talbot, Tailor. &c. ; together with the MEMOIRS of the ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, from the earliest Period to the present 


iy JOHN D’ALTON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, M.R.1.A 
Hodges & Smith, Dublin; Simpkin, Marsh hall, & Co., 
Longman & Co., London; and Fraser & Co. Edinburgh. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLU a. —— 
Just Pre OT » price e 2s. 6d. 
ON QUIXOTE DE LA WANCHA. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguet Cervantes 
pe Saavepra, by Cuarves Jarvis; revised and corrected, 
and beautifully Desteated, after Original Designs by Tony 
JOHANNOT. 
To be  pomuploted 5 in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
London , Spoecues & c 7% yo d Broad-street. 
om may be had. 
The Ilustrated. Edition of Gil Blas, 2 vols, price 
U, 12s, in cloth, 

















‘and 





Just published, the = — = a Map of Europe, price 


of 
HISTORY of ‘ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time; in whieh it is intended to 
— bey and Events on Christian Princi 
CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH oF ENGLAN 





Printe dt fo or J.G. & F. Rie vington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Ww iaterloo-place, Pall Mal 
* The first Five _ poy. » had, in boards, price 
ll. tis. 6d.; A Numbers, at 6d. ea 
In 12mo. price 6s. boards, 7s 6th Edition, of 
co MMENT upon the COLLECTS appointed 


o be used in the Church of England, before the Epistle 
ahd ne on Sundays and on ny Mes eo the Year. 
By the Rev. JOHN J 
Prebendary of Peterborough. 
London: printed for J. G. & F. Hivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and wre shee hay Pall Mall. 


Just aa wr 1, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. i 
LAIN AROCHIAL SERMONS. 
e Ad DANIEL PARSONS, M.A. 
Of Oriel celleses = esta Curate of St. James's, Longton, 
0. 
Printed for J. 


t shir 
& F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Sai Mal 


Jus CTURES in 8vo. price 14s. in boards, a New Edition of 


| = TURES on the CRITICISM and INTER- 

kk rATION of the BisLS. with Two Socinieaey sae 
tures on Theological Study and T 
which are now added, Two Lectures on the History of Biblical 
Interpres tation 

y HERBERT MARSH, D.D. F.R.S. & F.S.A. 
satel Margaret’ s Professor of Divinity in the University of 
mbridge, and Bishop of Peterborough. 

Printed ford. G. & F. iivingtoo, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Ww. srertouryt a Pall Mall: 
large vols. 8vo. price :/. 3s. in boards, 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES: a Series of Dis- 
courses ond . Tracts, selected, arranged systematically, 
and inetrated w 
CHS rT" OPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Master ot Wrinity College, C ambridge, and Rector of Buxted 
with Uckfield, Sussex. 

This work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion of a liberal Education for the Upper Classes and the Learn- 
ed Professions. The Selections are chiefly from the followin, 
Writers: Dr, Isaac Barrow—BRishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. Sout 
—Richard Hooker—Bishop Butle hk dl xter—Burke— 
Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. ¥ 


Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Pauls Church ard, 
Waterloo-places Pall Mall. mene 


NHE PENNY SUNDAY READER, Volume 
the SIXTH, for July to December, 1837, price 2s. 9d. in 
cloth boards, 

The Work is continued in Weekly Numbers, and forms a cheap 
Manual of Sunday Keading, adapted to the sacred character of 
the Lord's Day, especially connected with its devotional offices. 
It contains also Miscellaneous Papers. Sacred Poetry, original 
and selected, choice Extracts from Eminent Divines, and Com- 
st ed rom Cc ares = sel a Ww, 1 , 

ivingtons, St.Paul’s Churchyard, an aterloo-place, Pall 
Mail; and oad by all Booksellers. - : 

#,* Work isin the List of Books recommended by the 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
Just puliened.. aa or price 9s. the Third Pert, containing 
ua. dzes . Ruth, and Samuel, of 
Y | \HE OLD PESTAMEN T, witha Commentary, 
consisting of short Lectures for the dail ee of Families. 
By the Rev. Somer ES GIRDLESTONE, M. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 

In this Edition of the. HOLY E it has been the chief ob- 

{oe of the Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for 

Jaily Reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a 
convenient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is 

igested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so 
as to demand of the reader no previous study or attention. 

Printed for J. G. & I, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

Lately published, _ 

The First and Second Parts, price 9s. each; or 
the First volume, — 18s. 

Also, by the same Author, 

The New Testament, with a Commentary. In 2 
vols. &8vo. price 1/. 16%. ; or in Four Parts, at 9s. each. 


Now publishing, in royal 4to. under the Authority 4 the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasu 
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HE ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of 
H.M.S. BEAGLE, under the Commend of Ce t. FITZROY, 
R.N., during the Years 1832 to -. aeaee and Roarintended 


by C HARL Es DARWIN, Esq. M G.S., Naturalist to the 
Expedition. Comprising high y-finished Representations of the 
most novel and inte resting UNjer ts in Natural History, collected 
during the Voyage of the Beagle, with descriptive etterpress, 
and a general Sketch of the Zoology of the Southern Part of 
Sonth America 
The Work wiil be issued in Numbers, price on the average 10s 
each ; and completed in about Twenty Numbers. The follow- 
ing are now ready. 
No. I. Part_I., with Seven Plates, price 8s. 
FOSSIL MAMMALIA 
~— tt RICHARD OWEN, Esq. F.R.S. 
No. art Il., with Ten coloured Plates, price 10s. 
RECENT MAMMALTLA, 
By G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq. 





Smith, Elder, & Co, Cornhill. 


6th Edition during the prese 
rE PARLIAMERTREY GUIDE for 1838, 


During the Easter recess, the Edito 
ber ot Poth Houses of ee ma soliciting correction, Sf 
work has since undergone a thorough rev: 
fidently relied upon. - . on, and may be cog. 


London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


GUIDES FOR THE CONTINENT, 
Now ready, Ninth Edition, revised, augmented, and ¢ 
with an entirely ne w Ma ap, post 8vo. stoutly bound. lbs, 


RS. STARKE'S TRAVELS in EUROP PE, 
In a few days, Second a. corrected and augmented, 


A HAND-BOOK’ for "TRAVELLER 
CONTINEN See 


» corrected to May sth, 











HE PLAYS “a ‘A RISTOPHANES 


Being a GUIDE DE throarh HOLLAND, bévew 17 1, NORTHERN 
Edited, with English } tes, and ad } 
ed, wi nglis 0 sche, and adapted to the Use of 


and along th 
“— =~ euaiecee 
Schools 
By THOMAS MITCH ELL, Esq. A.M. 
No. 4. The Clouds of Aristophanes. 8yo, 
Already published : 
1. The Acharnenses. 8vo. 


2. The Wasps. 8yo. 10s. 
8. The Knights, or the Demagogues. 8vo, 10s, 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


REV. WILLIAM BENNETT. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 6s. oe Rr 
VOLUME of os RM ONS 
By J. E. BENNETT, M.A 
Curate of All seule Chigeh , and Minister of Keenan Chapel, 
Marylebone. 
Also, by the same Author, 

1. The Eucharist, its History, Doctrine, and 
Practice, with Meditations, and Prayers ‘suitable to that Holy 
Sacrament. 8vo. price 12s. 

2. Three Sermons on Marriage, explanato; of ~ 
New Act, in yesard, to ¢ and Di cae 
12mo. price 6d. a 

London: W. ‘. , Baker-street, Poiana 


Just published, 300 pages, price 10s. 6d. bo: 

RUE TREATISE on the ‘ART of FLY- 
FISHING, TROLLING, a. = ractised on the Dove 

and on the principal Streams of the Midi dland Counties, and 
applicable to every a and Grayling River in the Empire. 


WM. SHIPL 
Raited by EDWARD FLTZGIBBON, Esa. 
Dedicated we Str Witiam Boothby, Bart. of Ashborne Hall; and 
Lond Drie Wate asostl foe. of Ham Hall. 
ndon : publis: » 3 & ; 
the ondon : pal ‘aelaens: spina to 


TO BANKERS AND OTHERs. 
his day is pu INTEL in 8vo. price 15s. in cloth 
ECIMAL INTEREST TA BLES, at the 
various Rates of 2, 2}, 3, 3}, 4, 44, and 5 per Cent. 3 cal 
lated for the use of Bankers At tA who Loep their ‘curtens 
ere on the Scotch or progressive system; to which are 
ed, Commission Tables, eenetes for the use ef those who 
aaa a Commission on accoun 
y JOHN oss; Cou LTHART, 
Monagerof the Kien, Stalybridge, H ee, and Glossop Banke. 


Lon Longman & Co. Edinb &C in: 
mien Bs Si gman & Co. nburg Black. Dublin 


10s, 
0s. 

















Friday, June 1, in fep. 8vo. 
HE CURSE of KEHAMA By B R. SouTHEy, 
a. Esq. Forming Vol. 8 of Mr. Southey’s “Poetical Works. 
No poet of modern times has a better title to immortality, 
ora fairer prospect of securing it, than Robert Southey; and 
the present edition of his poems must take its place on the 
shelves of every om Hy in the kingdom."’—S/. James's Chronicle, 
ndon: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
LARDNER’S ae 
On Friday, June 1, in Hitt 8vo. with Vignette. 6s. in cloth, 
EV. C. - os TRL WALL'S HISTORY of 
REECE, Volume 
Being the 103rd vol i Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
*,* A Sheet of Advertisements will be inserted in this volume. 


—Adverti to be sent to the Publishers 
immediately. 


London: watts & Co.; and John Taylor. 











ust published 

EBRETT'S com PLETE PEERAGE of the 
United Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. Price 1/. 8s. cloth, 
and lettered. 
In this New Edition (the Twenty-second) the Arms are in- 
corporated with the Text, and a Portrait of Her Masegsty, 
engraved by Dean, from an original Drawing, is given, with 

other improvements. 
rinted forJ.G. & F. Rivington ; Lengmes & Co.; J. & W.T. 
Clarke ; T. Cadell; John Richardson ; J ; J. M. Richardson 5 Bald- 


win 50.5 Bagster ; J. Booth hard & Son; 





Co.; Simpkins & Co.; Allen & Co, ; Sherwood & Co.; E. 
Ho son Pickering | a Boone; Booker & o.; 
Houlston’ & Son ; Templeman; and L. A. Le 


wis 

*,* The Fecnlosann engage to supply the purchasers of the 
present Edition, gratis, with an Account of the expected NE 
CREA’ TION of PEERS at the Coronation. 





ust published. pri 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in WRITING 
GERMA 


By WIL “y: LM KLAUER KLATTOWSKI, 
Author of ‘The German Manual for Self- ‘Tuition,’ 

“Like all Mr. Klauer's productions, excellently oe to 
fulfil its proposed purpose. The German student cannot have 
a better guide.”’— Literary Gazette. 

Much as we have studied German, we have never before met 
with an an ay | work of this language, in which the 
yy structure of its sentences was explained in'so novel, and 
the same time so simple, clear, and effective a manner, a 
. been done in the Introduction to these Exercises. We there- 
fore recommend this little work, not merely to the beginner, 
but also to the more advanced student -—particularly if he in- 
tend making a tour in Germany, since the translation of these 
pleasant Exercises will enable bim to express himself with cor 








rectness and fluency.”"— Monthi 
London : Shopkin & Mogshall; snd P, Rolandi, 
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MR. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE. w ready, in one "ai ERY cloth boards HE COURT MAGAZIN rm 
This da is published, in ny ~ 8vo. with 15 highly-finished His- LLENDORF F’S RMAN GRAMMAR; edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. -. be] = —_ 
Engravings, and a Portrait of the Author, after Chalon, trenelated [noes the 5th oo French Edition, by Mr. the Proprietor, Founder of the Kensall Green Cemetery and 
executed under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath, BERTINCHAP ofthe new system of Ex-urban Burial, S.S.'&e. 
aus. 64. ; a Proof Plates, 2/. 12s. 64. ¢ Handwriting sold separately, 2s. he 2nd Edition (for May), with splendid ‘Portrait of Mary 
WEA: on the Siege of Granada: a Romance. London: J. 1 “Baillid re, 219, pagpat-cteest ; Messrs. Bleck . oun of England will be ready in a few days. 
By F ARATARD LY ETON BU LWER, E Esa. Armstrong, Wellington-street North. The Court Magazine, Monthly Critic, &e. for June, 
taor of nda’ Loogmescormeck Cae™ &* | AN EPITOME of the Third Volume of | Tncatiitr Gasca itty tstcal Lito, Presenter 
NIEBUHR’S HISTORY _OF ROME, with Ch logical ~ 
PHILLIPS'S PHARMACOPULLA, NEW EDITION. | Tables, an Appendix. &e. TRAVERS rw vis ECL re. Dobbs & Co. 11, Carey-strect : and of all Booksellers. 
svo. cloth, price 10s. 6d., 3rd edition, with Table of | ow of Universi _ x1! 8vo. clot ards, 9s J. D. HARDING Ww i 
This 447, Semical Equivalents, and other Additions, A. | _ The. volume from wi which this is abridged has not been trans- Now ready, New ae with Tinted Plates price 9 2s 
RANSLATION. of the PHARMACOPCELA | !#ted into English. E LEMENTARY AI rs 
1 "voxpiNensis of 1836. With copious Notes and Illus-| 4” Epitome of the two former Volumes may still uM ED RT ; or, the USE of the 
be had, in one vol. 8vo. 12s. LEAD PENCIL ADVOC ATED and EXPLAINED. 
"yy RICHARD PHILLIPS, FIRS. L. & B. & arinis, orks intended to teach the young student, and. the 
mt le of Equivalents may be bought separaiely, to com- Hi E POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES of} instrument in ari—tne Leap Penci, ~how they may stud: 
plete copies of the Ist and 2nd Editions, price 6d. y, y y 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London. EECE, from the German of CARL FREDERICK poe and acquire Art with the certainty of eventual success, 
= HE RM SEN of the University of Heidelberg. 8vo. 15s. also to furnish them with the assistance to which they may 
CHANGE OF AIR—-INDIGESTION— ECONOMY OF “Next to Miller, Wachsmuth’s Greek Antiquities, and C, F. continually refer in the absence of their master. The Work is 
—rctlfAL T Hermann’s Manual of Greek Antiquities, are the most im- illustrated by twenty-eight Lithographic Drawings by Mr. 
blisbed, 1 4th edition, 9s. portant.”"—Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greece, vol. i. 3. Harding; and he has followed, as nearly as possible, the course 
HANGE of AIR: or, the PURSUIT of| Oxford: D. A. Talboys, and 1is,Fleet-street, London, __ | Which his experienes 'n neta instruction has suggested to him. 
’ . 
HEALTH. A New Edition, much enlarged and im- NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION Of whom may be had all Mr. Harding" $ other Works. 
The JAsies sOtiheoR. i, o Stream of Human ahaa — Si — agen Lag iapeeing aopane, 
‘a a ix Numbers, price ls loth, 10s. 6d. 
Life, from the Cradle to the Grave. 2nd edition, enlarged, Drawing-Book for 1838. Printed in Mr. Harding’s 
ren ‘Essa on Indi estion, or Morbid Sensibilit | HE CORRESPONDENCE of the GREAT new-tinted style. Six Numbers, 3s. each ; half-morocco, mae 
ofthe Stomach a Bowels. Om edition, improved, price 6s. me | Edited by the | 5 of his SON. I Sketches =. Home = Abroad. Sixty Views. 
4, The Influence of Tropical Climates on European a “Harding's Portfolio." Twenty-four Sketches, Im- 
Ceatiations. 0th ofition. events conamsed, peice We. THE PERILS and ESCAPE of HER MAJESTY’S | perial sto. half-morocco, 34s. ; coloured, 55s. 
SHIP TERROR, Drawing-Book fer 1837. Six Numbers. Printed 
MR. eo" _— WORK. Which was shut up for 12 Months in the ICE of HUDSON'S | on India paper, 3s. each; neatly half-bound, 21s, 
EDICINE and ‘SURGERY ONE INDUC- By Captain BACK, R.N. vo. Numerous Illustrations. CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC. 
TIVE SCIENCE; being an attempt to improve its Stud III. J = ‘ v NCENTRA‘ 
td ractice on plan i clgset alliance ith Inductive Phtlge LYELU'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY for an oe tae ee 
and enunciating the i G RILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the 
-- < sah the spesured, Tyeatment esuse a its Dis- With several Hundred Original Woodcuts, &e. original) of the now bume amr cane entrated. pond Td. “nd 
parte : open part eect y. ist foe ihe PUBLIC — and the One — 12mo. commended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla, 
fession, bu By one inte e gible. e e rN A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute 
Fellow of the Royal Med. and hie’ Sect, Surgeon to the LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. nell amet baad Gecoction of the usual — malt severely 
"Fasbory y tapeneary. Coneniting- Sus jeon to t aye Ay Vol. III. and last. 8vo. Biin, -and all Cutaneous Diseases ; also hag been found extremely 
. Vv. useful in ronic eumatism, and in Secondary Symptoms, 
PK mh By mee Se nnepdmdnenmndnandandees HALLAM’S LITERATURE of EUROPE. Stprepared end sold in 4s, 6a, 10s, : pk yy by Thomas 
Vols. II. III. and IV., — complete the Work. 8vo. Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's C shurchy. ard, 
——e—- ie hae yt ee nd ALL ieee pangen, my LN. aterloo-place, opposite Gn Tost Office, Edin- 
st publishe edition, price 1 ? urgh ; and (aut enticate »y a fac-simile is t ith 
URTIS. a the PRESERVATION. of HEAR- MOORCROPT'S TRAVELS Se Oe EpaLaras his address engraved | in the accompanying labels) ma > es oa 
ING; with Remarks on Deafness. Ear-T yr oe 7 o . cured of any respectable Chemist and Druggist. Of w om may 
abridged from the Author's Treatise on Diseases of the Ear i Wb Rae ” ~ crc conan be ee ae ; Peter i Ee ~ ay at wane te fe 
t t “ 
Curtis on the Preservation of Sight; with Remarks > PROSE WORKS coction of Sarsapati — pannel dicercatnaii nce 
on Ophthalmic Diseases, Defective Vision, Spectacles, &c.: BYRON’S LIFE, by MOORE, end PRO ‘ 
ridged from the Author’s Treatise on Diseases of “the Eye. en'Ons vejohn Murray pil manne WEITE TEETH. 
tnd edit. price 1s. : tne ; saa OWLAND’S ODONTO, or Peart 
Curtis on the Preservation of Health in Infancy,| NEW BOOKS JUST Pony unED BY MR. MURRAY. DENTIFRICE, 
Youth, Kite and and Age; showing ad best Means fos, pro- os AS 9 ben yl WHITE POW ee properedl frou Oriental 
ae Life and promoting Human Happiness. 2nd edition, erbs of the most delicious Odour and Sweetness, an ‘ee from an 
"ead mn: ag 356, Strand. Agents onl Edinburgh, HE LIFE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE other —Dentifrices jearedicntthe usu. bat just “abe ction 18 
’ " By His SONS. Ne eS; era ates € ‘artar e . 
Bell & Bradfute ; Agents for Dublin, Curry & With Portraits. 5 vols . removes decayed Spots, preserves the Enamel, and fixes the 
. + Post 8vo, 45s. Teeth firmly in their sockets, rendering them beautifully White. 
NEW WORKS, Il. Being an Anti-Se orbutic, it oradics ates the Se ary from the Gums, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. London. WAAGEN’S ART and ARTISTS in ENGLAND ; | strengthens, b-aces. and renders them of « healthy red it removes 
IFE and ADMINISTRATION of EDWARD. Including P Works of of the Public and Private Collections of fevers, woking medicine, &c., and imparts a delightful fragrance to 
First Earl of Cl 4 0. ’ s of Art, Sketches of Soc jety, &e. the breath 
nd Auihentic, Papers never belore ublished, By. THOMAS vols. —_ a See. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 
q. 3vols. Svo. wit ortrait an ac-similes, TL 7 xT 
i. ss, cloth lettered. SIR JOHN BARROW’S LIFE of ADMIRAL HOWE. ROWLAND'S ALSANA EXTRACT 
2. eae &c. 8vo. 128. Immediately re vs the ce sent nt cee Gum ae Swelled 
ai a , &e.; it is alsoar ent Sto Flatul 
IRE and TIMES of WILLIAM IIL, King of ae Afections, & vand gives instantaneous relief. ae 
and and Stadtholder o olland. e on. y 7 - 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6e r bott 
WHC TREVOR (now Lord Dungannon). 2 vols. 8vo. Por- Ww eee’ S By ERS ana CU: CUSTOMS of the «* Notice— The 3 me and pr ent of od Prepeiotere, 
trait, &c. 245. boards. , Wo s a A. “gow LAND 6 SON, 20, HATTON G ARDEN, LONDON, 
3. With 450 Engraving on 6 oe tone, ar on many Coloure is engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on each, 
IFE of FREDERIC the SECOND, King of lates. 3 vols. 8vo. oe ae in red, on the Wrapper in which this Article is 
enciose 
Prussia. By LORD DOVER. 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds. = Be sure to ask for * ROWLAND’S. 
4. WwW ELLSTED’ S TRAVELS Sold by them, and by respectable Perfumers and Medicine 


Lire of SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. By his 
| Susthen, Dr. JOHN DAVY. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


HE ROBBER. BY the Author of * The Gipsy,’ 
&c. 3vols. 

“A startling picture of human life, L~ of incident and adven- 
ture, perfec y true to nature, and moons to any work of the 
| ag ich we have read for a lengt of time.’’—Conservative 

al. 


6. 
ISTORY of PRICES, with reference to the 
Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the 
nt time, Preceded by a brief Sketch of the History of the 


In the Beovincs Af OMAR ; in the PENINSU LA of SINAI; and 
the Shores of the RED 
2 Maps. am other — Ay 8vo. 248. 
KNIGHT’S NORMANS in SICILY. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE E of ROBERT BURNS. 
Fourth Edition, with a Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Vill. 
THE REV. H. H. MILMAN’S EDITION OF 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, 
Vol. Il. 8vo. 9s. 





mm Trade in the last two Centuries. By THOMAS TOOKE, 
iF. R.S. 2vols.8vo. 36s. cloth lettered. 


‘John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
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ISHOPSGATE PLATE-GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, established upwards of Fifty Years. 

The Public are respectfully invited to inspect the Stock of 
elegant and novel Fancy Stained and Plate Glass at the above 
Establishment consisting of many fine Specimens of 

COOPER’S PATENT ENAMELLED AND STAINED 

3LASS, 
which, by a speedy and effective process of manufacture, re- 
moves the prejudice long attached, on account of the expense, 
to this beautiful and enlivening dec oration. 
ane measuring 18 inches by 12 inches, opaque ground, with 
transparent scroll-work ornaments, Costs only S. 4}d., or any 
size under 24 square feet, at 4s r square fo 

Annexed are the prices of current sizes of Plate Glass for 

Sashes, &c. 








In the press, and will be published in June, 
(UNDER HIS LORDSHIP’S IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE,) 
Handsomely printed in three volumes 8vo. 


SPEECHES 


HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, 
AT THE BAR AND IN PARLIAMENT, 


From 1810 to 1838 inclusive, upon subjects connected with the Liberties and Improvement of the People. 
With a CRITICAL DISSERTATION upon ANCIENT ELOQUENCE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK AND ROMAN ORATORS. 


*,* The Publishers, in consequence of repeated applications from many friends of human improvement, and especially of of 
General Education and of the Abolition of Slavery, have applied to Lord Brougham to authorize this publication, to revise thos: 

Speeches. such of them especially as never were before separately published, and to prefix Introductory Narratives and Remarks 
uest his Lordship has acceded ; 
as ever sanctioned, and that ‘he never has even read any other publication 


THE 


To this - 
w 


for explaining and illustrating them. 
this is the only oqhectice of the 
pecting or his opinions. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH, BOOKSELLERS TQ HER MAJESTY FOR SCOTLAND. 


XUM 


OF 


and the Publishers are authorized to state that 














In.| 15In 18 In. | 20 In. 22 In. | 25 In. | 28 In. 

£.8.d.|£8.d.\|£ 8. d. | £s.d.j £8. d.|\ £e. da 
2; 09 3 Ol1l 6/ 013 0) O14 6) O1611|) O19 8 
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Or any Sizes containing from 3 feet to 8 feet, at 9s. per foot. 

THOMAS FOX, successor to HENRY L. Cooper 
in the above Business, sougoetiully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry who have so theres ly patronized his predecessor for 
a long series of years, that he bas on hand a large and elegant 
Stock of CABINET and UPHOLSTERY GOODS, consisting of 
Dining and Drawing-room Suites of the newest design, Ward- 

robes, Bedsteads, -—s highly-seasoned EBeddi ng, made on 
own Premises. In the manufacture of eac h article the strictest 
attention has been paid to durability and effect, the most expe- 
rienced Artisans employed, and materials of the best descri 
tion only used, we - ich the c harges will be found extremely 
moderate. Car Tournays, C —— re Damasks, 
Chintzes, Silks, ean &c. in every vari 

Carving, Gilding, and Interior tet he. ay of every descripe 





tion, in the most modern styles. 
93, Bishopsgate-s' 


treet Within, London, 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, May 18, 1838, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW SERIES OF RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF [HE 
THE LORDS AND COMMONS. 



































By the Author of ‘ The Great Metropolis,’ ‘ The Bench and the Bar,’ &c. Years 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Now READY.) Narrative 
. - J. F. Baco 
A PE RIAN TOUR THROUGH NORTH WALES ea 
DES T 9 to the = 
ft, 
In 1837: aoa 
ForMING A compLeTE GuipE ror THE TRAVELLER. * the count 
By G. J. BENNET, Esq. ; can of 6 
In 1 vol. with Twenty Etchings of the most interesting Scenery, by ALFRED CLINT. (JUST READY.) * inguirir 
Itt. pany facts | 
) Basque Prov 
TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN CAUCASUS, the prot 
T 
In 1836; aoe 
Including a TOUR through IMERETIA, MINGRELIA, TURKEY, MOLDAVIA, GALLICIA, SILESIA, and MORAVIA, fRjcon deni 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. dence of t 
Author of ‘Travels in Circassia,’ &c. 2 yols. 8vo. with Illustrations. (JusT READY.) 1 BY and k 

oyinces 
lv. VI. ithat Car 
THE FANQUI IN CHINA, in 1836-37. RECOLLECTIONS OF CAULINCOURT, fore 4m 
By T. C. DOWNING, Esq. M.R.CS. DUKE of VICENZA. ntten aga 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. (Now READy.) In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. (Nog READY.) nsed the si 
v. “The anecdotes here given concerning the wars of Napoleon, the habits and conversa- even to 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. tions of that remarkable man, and of the Councillors, Generals, and contidants, that from ours to est 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, time to time surrounded him, are in the last degree entertaining.”— Atlas. ops marc 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER TIMES. vu. ot till the 
A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS, LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF evinces hi 
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